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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislutive material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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Exploring the Avenues to Peace 


Address by the President* 


In the year 1915 I was one of 164 cadets who _—- war a catastrophe approaching almost the exter- 
through 4 West Point years had eagerly looked mination of mankind. 


forward—just as you of this class have done—to By the calendar, exactly 40 years separates my 
the moment of graduation. Actually we thought — class from this one of 1955. Yet by the changes 
of it as liberation; but 40 busy years have some- mine has seen—in the weapons of combat and the 
what changed that youthful viewpoint. tools of peace, in the balance of international 


During our Academy careers we had, to the _—_— power, in the thinking of men—there might as 
best of our ability—or at least tothe maximum of __ easily be 40 as 4 decades separating us. 
our inclination—prepared ourselves in the lessons Obviously, change is inescapable in human so- 
and the experiences of the past for a future that, ciety. Since the beginning of history, the quality 
we complacently felt, was predictable in pattern = of a nation has been measured by its capacity to 
and design. None among us could have realized §_ meet and to master evolving circumstances; the 
that the world in which our fathers and we had _— capacity of a man has been gaged, in part, by . 
lived was, at that moment, disappearing. his flexible adjustment to the new and novel with- 

True, in Europe there was a war! But this out sacrifice of principle or abandonment of stand- 
tragic fact did not alarm us as it should have, for ards. But change, in the leisurely days of the 
the Nation itself was not awake to the great threat | past, was gradual and evolutionary; the armies 


thereby imposed on it. Wars—bloody and pro- of Napoleon moved across Western Europe with 
longed or one-sided and quick in their outcome— _—no more speed than those of Caesar, his predeces- 
were in some countries still considered almost nor- sor by 18 centuries. 


mal instruments for the achievement of a nation’s ‘ 
objectives. The First World War erased all he cataclysmic Rush 
grounds for such smugness. Even our own coun- 


try finally became a participant. Great European iid csp) aug aay sai sober 


; ess has become a cataclysmic rush. This should 
empires were destroyed. The world was con- : na : : 
: . generate neither a despairing belief that the tide 
fronted with human losses of staggering and un- : 
, of events is beyond human control nor an apa- 
precedented proportions. : ogg 
: thetic acceptance that human ability is not equal to 
By that war’s end, over 3 years after our gradu- ‘ . 
; : the immense problems newly arisen. It does mean 
ation, mankind had come to understand that any . 

: : ‘ x that we must think better and faster and more 
war is a human disaster—and in any major war 
the extent of the disaster is global. None escapes 

its effects. 
' Most of my class lived to see this lesson driven 
_ home with stunning emphasis more than two dec- 
ades later. A second global conflict closed, just 
10 years ago, with a weapon that could make of 


wisely than ever before. 

When gas warfare was first introduced in com- 
bat in World War I, the techniques necessary to 
adjust for use the crude protective equipment of 
the time were both laborious and exacting. Be- 
cause of this there grew up a saying in the Army 
that, when a gas attack was met, there were only 


*Made at commencement exercises at the United States ; a « 
iis Adeteay at Wet Pot, © ¥. on Jeno 7 two kinds of soldiers on the battlefront—“the 


(White House press release). quick and the dead.” 
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Of the nations of today the future will say that 
there were two kinds: those that were intelligent, 
courageous, decisive, and tireless in their support 
of high principle—and those that disappeared 
from the earth. 

The true patriots of today are those who are 
giving their best to assure that our own country 
will always be found in the first of these categories. 

You who graduate today will be servants of the 
civil power, committed to quick obedience. But 
you may some day be responsible for the lives of 
men—possibly the fate of a campaign. No signal 
from headquarters will then communicate to you 
the proper action. The moment will not wait on 
the completion of a staff study. The arena of 
decision will be your own mind and conscience, 
naked of others’ counsel. To be ready for that 
crisis is one mission of the American soldier. 

The other is vastly different. Although you 
are to be leaders in the profession of arms, trained 
for the winning of battle, you are members of a 
vast team, the American Nation. Its historic ob- 
jectives have always been human dignity, human 
peace, human prosperity. These, as a public ser- 
vant, you must help attain. In this, no mastery 
of command can substitute for an intelligent com- 
prehension of the economic goals, the political 
impulses, the spiritual aspirations that move tens 
of millions of people. But your greatest oppor- 
tunity for enduring contribution to America may 
well come at a council table, far removed from war. 


Big Four Conference 


This country now approaches a Big Four con- 
ference. The populations of the countries to be 
represented at this conference constitute only a 
fraction of mankind. And free nations do not 
claim any right to speak for others. 

Therefore, this prospective meeting of the Four 
Powers can at best be only a beginning in a re- 
newed effort that may last a generation. It is 
a task that may result in a long series of confer- 
ences. In them, this Government, meeting with 
others, will further extend its search for ways in 
which the peaceful aspirations of mankind may be 
advanced. 

Though only a few individuals will be at those 
conferences to speak for America, yet in a definite 
sense we shall all be there—all of you, all the 
citizens of this great land. For the American 
words spoken in a world council will be of moment 
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only if they conform to the spirit that is the true 
strength of our country. 

Militarily and materially we are strong. More 
important, we are strong in the partnership of 
many allies. But above all, our Nation is strong 
in its support of principle: we espouse the caus 
of freedom and justice and peace for all peoples, 
regardless of race or flag or political ideology, 
Though in this strength we have reason for con- 
fidence, we likewise have need for wisdom and the 
caution that wisdom enforces—at the conference 
table itself, in the halls of government, in every 
place of business and in every home in America. 

By caution I mean: A prudent guard against 
fatuous expectations that a world, sick with ig. 
norance, mutual fears, and hates, can be miracu- 
lously cured by a single meeting. I mean a stern 
determination that we shall not be reckless and 
witless, relaxing our posture merely because a 
persistent foe may assume a smiling face and a 
soft voice. 

By wisdom I mean: A calm awareness that 
strength at home, strength in allies, strength in 
moral position, arm us in impregnable fashion to 
meet every wile and stratagem that may be used 
against us. But I mean also a persevering reso- 
lution to explore every decent avenue toward a 
lasting and just peace, no matter how many and 
bitter our disappointments. I mean an inspired 
faith that men’s determination and capacity to 





better their world will in time override their 
ability to destroy it, and that humanity’s hunger | 
for peace and justice is a mightier force than a | 
few men’s lust for power. 


Devotion to Peace 


By the preamble to the Constitution, the com- | 
mon defense—the first mission of the soldier—is 
elevated to a like rank with the loftiest objectives | 
of men and women united in a free society. Its | 
execution, therefore, deserves and demands the 
best that’s in you. Nevertheless, your entire lives 
may and should be as seriously devoted to leading _ 
toward peace as in preparing yourselves for the 
tasks of war. Almost certainly, some of you will 
sit at future council tables as principals or as staff 
advisers. Your second mission, then, will be to 
represent accurately the heart and purposes of 
America. 

These purposes are rooted in spiritual values. 
Thus: 


} 
| 
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§ We are determined to preserve intact the tra- 
ditions and principles which constitute what we 
call the American heritage—the political, intel- 
lectual, moral truths that animate America. In 
this sense we must forever remember that the lib- 
erty and rights of the individual, limited only by 
the restriction that he infringe not upon the equal 
liberty and rights of others, are the cornerstone 
of our national existence. Unless we remain true 
to all that this means in worship, in thought, in 
speech, in work, and in the products of our indi- 
vidual toil, then all else will be for naught. 

§ We shall protect our system against all en- 
emies, foreign and domestic, and conserve the basic 
methods, practices, attitudes, and governmental 
organisms that time has proved most profitable 
for the solution of our problems. For example, 
individual initiative, competitive enterprise, the 
maximum local control of government are rooted 
in our belief that the human individual is the basis 
of society and the key to growth and progress. 
They work! To ignore them in the solution of 
problems is to water down the American formula 
for achievement. 

{ We strive to correct the faulty and deficient 
in such manner that haste for change will not 
waste resources and effort, that constructive evolu- 
tion will not degenerate into destructive revolu- 
tion. 

{ We know we must expand aggressively the 
application of new scientific knowledge and new 
techniques to every field of human endeavor for 
the improvement of man’s existence. War neces- 
sity made nuclear fission initially a science of de- 
struction, but we aspire to be foremost in harness- 
ing its mighty power for peaceful use and the 
betterment of human living. Finally, we seek 
constantly to enrich the cultural content of our 
daily living. We hope to fortify the spirit of all 


| of us in a wise understanding of our country’s 


role in this time of quick and vast change and to 
prepare her better to lead toward peace. 


As soldiers you will live by the traditions of 
the Service—built in the halls and on the campus 
of this greatest of all academies of its kind, and 
on many battlefields from Bunker Hill to the 
Korean mountains. They are a spiritual heritage 
whose intact preservation must be a first concern. 
All the wit and knowledge you may achieve can 
count for little in a desperate clutch unless there 
burns within you the inspiration springing from 
great traditions. 
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But you must be ruthless in a self-imposed com- 
mand never to rest in the pursuit of new knowl- 
edge, in your application of it to your own duties. 
You will be pioneers in the search for new ways to 
strengthen the common defense from the platoon 
to the General Staff. Many times you will feel 
that your mistakes outnumber your triumphs. But 
without the yeast of pioneers, the United States 
Army or any other organization of men cannot 
escape degeneration into a ritualistic worship of 
the status quo. 

All of us gratefully acknowledge, as our fathers 
before us, our dependence on the guidance of 
Divine Providence. But this dependence must 
not tempt us to evade our personal responsibility 
to use every one of our individual and collective 
talents for the better discharge of our lifetime 
missions. Working and living in this spirit, you 
as soldiers will make yourselves and the Army a 
professional counterpart of the American Way— 
jealously conserving principle; forceful in prac- 
tice; courageous and calm in present crises; stead- 
fast and patient in the long campaign for a secure 
and peaceful world; stout of faith in yourselves, 
your Alma Mater, your country, and your God. 


Western Proposal on Time and Place 
for Four-Power Meeting 


Press release 321 dated June 6 


Following is the text of a tripartite note (US., 
U.K., and France) delivered at Moscow on June 
6 to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR. 


The Governments of France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States refer to their Notes of 
May 10, 1955, addressed to the Soviet Government 
proposing an early meeting of the four Heads of 
Government.:. They recall that during their in- 
formal conversations in Vienna on May 14 and 15, 
the four Foreign Ministers agreed upon the de- 
sirability of such a meeting, and the three Govern- 
ments are pleased to find this view affirmed in the 
Note of May 26 from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the U.S.S.R.? 

With respect to the place for a meeting of the 
four Heads of Government, it will be recalled that 


1 BULLETIN of May 23, 1955, p. 832. 
* Not printed. 
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at Vienna the Foreigii Ministers of the three Gov- 
ernments suggested Lausanne, whereas the Soviet 
Foreign Minister suggested Vienna and the Soviet 
Government confirmed this suggestion in its Note 
of May 26. In light of the divergent views with 
respect to where the meeting might be held, the 
Governments of France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States now propose that the four Heads 
of Government meet at Geneva, where there are 
excellent facilities for a meeting of this im- 
portance. 

The three Governments accordingly propose 
that the four Heads of Government meet in Gen- 
eva from July 18 through July 21 inclusive. 

An early reply would be very much appreciated 
in order to permit the necessary arrangements to 
be made with the Government of Switzerland, 
which has informed the three Governments that 
the holding of such a meeting in Geneva on the 
dates set forth above is agreeable. 


Heads of Government Meeting 
With the U.S.S.R. 


Press release 328 dated June 7 


At his news conference on June 7 Secretary 
Dulles was asked a series of questions relating to 
the preparations for and the prospects of the suc- 
cessful outcome of the proposed Heads of Govern- 
ment meeting with the Soviet Union. The Secre- 
tary opened by discussing the meeting which will 
be held at San Francisco in June. 


We will be meeting in San Francisco. Mr. 
Molotov will be there. There will be a meeting 
of the four Foreign Ministers at that time. I 
have just had an acceptance by Mr. Molotov of 
an invitation to dinner, which I gave him for 
Monday, the 20th of June, with the British and 
French Foreign Ministers. I do not imagine that 
any decision will be taken as to a further meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers until after we have met 
and discussed the situation in San Francisco. 


Asked whether this might make it unnecessary 
to have a preliminary Foreign Ministers meeting 
at Geneva prior to the Heads of Government 
meeting, Secretary Dulles replied: 


It’s conceivable that we might be able to clean 
up the preliminary matters at San Francisco so 
as to make it unnecessary to have a meeting of the 
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Foreign Ministers immediately preceding the 
meeting of Heads of Government. This is 4 
possibility. 

Asked what sort of preliminary matters an 
involved in this, whether they are mechanical 
arrangements or questions of substance, the Se. 
retary replied: 


Well, they would be partly what you refer to as 
mechanical arrangements, the question of how we 
meet and questions of presiding, the translations— 
whether they are simultaneous or consecutive— 
and then in general the scope of the meeting, 
which was outlined in general in the terms of the 
invitation. But this can usefully be elaborated, | 
think, so as to be sure that the rather limited time 
of the Heads of Government is used to the best 
advantage. 


Asked whether he anticipated that after the 
meeting of the Heads of Government the possi- 
bility existed of a further meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers in the week or 2 weeks immediately 
following, Secretary Dulles replied: 


Well, we don’t contemplate—at least I don't 
contemplate—staying on there after the Heads of 
Government depart, although it’s always con- 
ceivable that developments might make that 
desirable. 


Asked who will accompany the President besides 
himself, the Secretary replied: 


The purpose is to hold the delegation down to 
a size which is commensurate with the restricted 
and limited purpose of the meeting. You recall 
that the invitation says that the problems between 
us should be tackled in two stages. The first stage 
would be a meeting of the Heads of Government, 
at which no substantive decisions would be sought 





but where the problems would be identified and | 
procedures for their solution would be sought. | 
Now, since we do not go to this meeting with the | 
idea of arriving at substantive decisions, that | 
makes it less necessary that there should be a large | 
delegation than if we were going to deal] with mat | 
ters of substance. | 


Asked about the policy as to releasing informa: | 
tion from those meetings, Secretary Dulles re 
plied: 

Well, that would be another of the matters | 


? BULLETIN of May 23, 1955, p. 832. 
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which would probably be discussed by the Foreign 
Ministers, as to what arrangements for publicity 
there will be. In the previous meetings of the 
Foreign Ministers, such as the meeting which took 
place at Berlin and the preceding meetings of the 
so-called Council of Foreign Ministers, it has been 
customary to give out a rather full abstract of 
what took place. Whether that will be followed 
here is one of the matters which would presumably 
be discussed at San Francisco or at some meeting 
prior to the meeting of the Heads of Government 
themselves. 


Asked what his recommendations to Mr. Molotov 
would be, the Secretary replied: 


Well, I generally believe in giving pretty full 
publicity to these meetings. I think that experi- 
ence demonstrates that very little harm comes 
from publicity and that an attempt to impose 
secrecy merely leads to recriminations between the 
different delegations, where leaks sometimes occur. 
I would expect there would be pretty general 
knowledge of what goes on. 


Asked whether he expected the three Foreign 
Ministers in New York to invite Chancellor 
Adenauer to sit in with them for talks, Secretary 
Dulles replied: 


Well, I would hope that we could arrange to 
have a meeting in which Chancellor Adenauer 
would also be present. I am not quite certain 
about his plans. I think he plans to be down here 
on the 14th and then be back in New York. I shall 
be seeing him when he is here and try to work out 
a time when we could talk together about matters 
which would particularly concern the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, viz., the question of how to go 
about the task of promoting the unification of 
Germany. 


Asked the precise purpose of the meeting with 
the British and French in New York, the Secretary 
replied: 

The purpose is to concert our own views and be 
sure we see this problem alike before we deal with 
the matter on a four-power basis. It has been 
customary to have such meetings. There have 
been, prior to all of the recent four-power meet- 
ings, informal working groups which have repre- 
sented the three powers and which have gone over 
the problems that we are apt to face, and then 
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there have been meetings of the three Western 
Ministers themselves to bring their ideas into har- 
mony. In the case of the Berlin Conference we 
met almost daily before going into session on a 
four-power basis. This meeting would be pre- 
liminary to the four-power meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers at San Francisco. 


Noting that the Secretary and the President 
have identified German reunification and Eastern 
Europe as subjects which might be discussed in 
an exploratory fashion at the Heads of Govern- 
ment level and that the Soviets have also referred 
to a European security pact and disarmament, a 
correspondent asked the Secretary if he could 
identify other topics that might be discussed. He 
replied: 

I think that that would cover the principal 
problems to be discussed. I think also perhaps 
I mentioned in my radio-television talk with the 
President, when I first got back, what I identify 
as the problem of the activities of international 
comrgunism—such matters as were covered by 
the Litvinov agreement.? 


Asked whether Far Eastern questions would 
come up, the Secretary replied: 


I would not expect Far Eastern questions to 
come up. 


Asked about the satellites, he replied: 


I thought that was covered by the question put 
to me. 


Asked whether he could indicate some possible 
optimistic results that could occur from the meet- 
ing at the summit, Mr. Dulles replied: 


The opportunity for good coming out of this 
conference will depend primarily upon whether 
or not the Soviet rulers are willing to put a spirit 
of accomplishment into some of the things which 
we all profess to be interested in, many of which 
are already covered in fact by existing agreements 
but where actual progress has been impossible 
and lagged. Now we did get a result in the case 
of the Austrian Treaty, which had been a matter 
of negotiation for 8 years. A promise to give 
freedom and independence to Austria had been 
made back in 1948, but, as we tried to realize that 


2 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1938, Vol. II, 
pp. 805-814. 
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promise, there were obstacles, delay, and so forth, 
and nothing really happened until April of this 
year. Now one can ask, “Why did it happen?” 
One can never surely know the answer to those 
questions, but it is at least instructive that it hap- 
pened when the ratification of the Paris Accords 
seemed definitely assured. In other words, it was 
the action by the Western Powers which seemed 
to have brought about a change of heart rather 
than the fact that the Soviet Union had at long 
last decided that it would honor an agreement 
which it had made. 

Now there are plenty of agreements which the 
Soviet Union has made which cover a wide variety 
of subjects, and the question is, is there going 
to be a new spirit in accomplishing some of those 
things? I think that this conference will go a 
long way in determining whether or not there 
will be a new spirit infused into efforts to solve 
these problems, or whether the efforts to solve 
these problems will really mean merely giving lip 
service to them and that the processes that are 
to be pursued are processes actually of procras- 
tination and of delay rather than of a serious 
desire to settle. 

Once there was a desire to settle the Austrian 
question, the outstanding matters, that had defied 
solution for 8 years, were all solved in a couple 
of weeks. 

Now some of the problems, obviously, are so 
complicated and intricate—such as the problem of 
disarmament—that there, even with the best of 
will, it will take, I’m afraid, a very considerable 
time before a solution can be found. The prob- 
lem is inherently one of immense difficulty. But 
there are other matters which are much simpler 
in character which could be resolved if there was a 
will to do it. 

Now this conference will determine, I think, 
largely whether there is a will to do it. If there 
is a will and we can put a new spirit into some of 
these things, then a great deal of good can come 
out of this meeting. If it seems that the meeting 
is merely to be used for propaganda purposes and 
that the real intent is still to delay and obstruct 
the carrying out of past agreements, then very 
little good will come out of the meeting. We are 
hopeful that there will be evidence of a new spirit, 
and, if so, much could be accomplished in a rela- 
tively short period of time in the succeeding—the 
second—stage of the proceedings. 
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Asked whether he thought the recent Soviet. 
Yugoslav talks in Belgrade have a bearing on th 
climate of the Big Four Conference, the Secretary 
replied: 


Yes, I think there is a significant relationship 
between the two. Much of what needs to be done 
relates to the situation in Central and Southern 
Europe, such as the status of the Soviet Zone of 
Germany—the status of the other satellite coun- 
tries. It seems to me that the attitude which the 
Soviet Union took toward the independence of 
Yugoslavia, coupled with the change of attitude 
which they took toward the Austrian Treaty, may, 
perhaps, indicate a change of attitude toward that 
whole area. Therefore, I do approach this meet- 
ing with more hope of moving toward mutually 
acceptable solutions which would cover that area 
of the world which is the cause of much of the 
tension, at least so far as the West is concerned. 
I think one can feel that the Austrian Treaty and 
the Belgrade negotiations are a good augury. 

Asked whether he thought it possible the Soviet 
Government may be prepared to loosen the reina 
little bit on the Eastern European satellites, the 
Secretary replied: 


I think that is a possibility, yes. 


Asked whether he was suggesting that the first 
step would be the implementation of such war- 
time agreements as were made concerning the 


satellite countries, especially the Yalta Agree- | 


ment, Secretary Dulles replied: 


Yes. 
You may recall that the Moscow Declaration of 
November 1, I think it was 1943, which is generally 
referred to as the Declaration about Austria, was 
not confined to Austria. It said that Austria, as 
the first victim of Hitlerite aggression, should be 
given its freedom and independence, and, in effect, 
it went on to say, thus setting an example which 
could be carried out in terms of Austria’s neigh- 
bors. That Declaration of November 1943 covered 
not only Austria but Austria’s neighbors, and it- 
self suggested that what was done with Austria 
might be an example which might be applied to 
other countries, such as Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and the like. 


Asked whether he would rely also on the Yalta 
Agreement, the Secretary replied: 

Yes. 
ments at Potsdam. 
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You can go back to the Yalta Agreement. | 


There are agreements at Yalta, agree- | 
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Recent Achievements of U.S. Foreign Policy 


Address by Secretary Dulles 


You who graduate today take on new responsi- 
bilities which a university education should enable 
you to discharge with credit and honor. You do 
so at a time when your country particularly needs 
the benefit of well-trained minds. I find that the 
need is particularly pressing in the field of inter- 
national affairs. Some of you, I hope, will ac- 
tually make that field your life profession. But 
whatever be your choice, you will as a citizen have 
a duty to help to create a sound public opinion 
about international affairs. 

Never before has the United States carried so 
great an international responsibility. Today the 
preservation of world peace and the defense of 
world freedom rest primarily upon us. 

That is a vast change from the situation even a 
few years ago. The United States was merely 
a spectator of the events which led to the First 
World War. Again in the 1930's, others had the 
primary responsibility to preserve peace and free- 
dom. The United States was somewhat more ac- 
tive than it had been prior to the First World 
War. But still our role was essentially that of 
spectator. 

Today the primary responsibility rests upon 
the United States. Many others play an impor- 
tant and often an indispensable part. But each 
of the other free nations recognizes that the preser- 
vation of peace and freedom depends more upon 
the conduct and the example of the United States 
than upon any other single factor. 

It is not my purpose here to give you an ap- 
praisal of our foreign policy. I would, however, 
say a few introductory words as to our basic 
philosophy. 

Today, more than ever before, two concepts are 





*Made at commencement exercises at the University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, S. C., on June 6 (press release 
317). 
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inseparable—peace and freedom. It is easy to 
preserve peace by sacrificing freedom. The hard 
task is to preserve freedom without having to fight 
for freedom. Despotic aggressors are seldom 
halted until they come up against those who are 
willing to sacrifice even life itself rather than sur- 
render freedom for themselves and their loved 
ones. Yet we must recognize that, with the mod- 
ern development of means of destruction, war is 
apt itself to destroy the very freedoms it would 
preserve. So the task of statesmanship and of 
diplomacy which devolves upon the United States 
is to stop despotic aggressors who are restrained 
only by knowledge that free men are willing to 
fight, and at the same time stop them without 
actually having to fight them. That is a difficult 
assignment, as history teaches. 

Too often there is a tragic cycle. First there is 
war, with all of its horrors. Then there is peace 
and a passionate determination to avoid another 
war, at almost any price. In consequence, when 
aggressors again threaten freedom, there is an 
initial tendency to sacrifice freedom to preserve 
peace. That stimulates the appetite of aggressors 
and leads them to feel that they can proceed 
without serious risk of war. So the aggressors 
miscalculate and pursue their evil way. By that 
time it is too late for the free peoples to preserve 
freedom with peace. They have to fight to con- 
vince aggressors that freedom is valued more than 
peace without freedom. 

Today the task is to break that vicious circle. 
Never was there a task so difficult or so impera- 
tive. It calls for delicate decisions, which some- 
times involve the taking of risks. But these risks 
can be minimized if we develop and use the assets 
which are available to us. 

It is of two such assets that I would speak today. 

One asset is the dedicated, highly qualified body 
of career men and women who, in the Department 
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of State and in the Foreign Service, help to make 
and carry out foreign policy. The other asset is 
a nation which is united and nonpartisan in back- 
ing up our Nation’s foreign policy. 

The United States does possess both of these 
assets in good measure, and for that our own 
Nation and the whole world can be grateful. 


A Dedicated Career Service 


Since becoming Secretary of State about 214 
years ago, it has been my privilege to have much 
firsthand contact with the Foreign Service of the 
United States. I have personally visited 33 coun- 
tries, some of them several times. I have thus 
seen at firsthand our forward positions and those 
who support them. I have been deeply impressed 
by the competence of our representatives in these 
countries. Also, it is my observation that the 
Foreign Service career officers and civil servants 
of the Department of State have in general shown 
complete loyalty to the President and to me as his 
principal adviser in relation to the conduct of 
foreign policy. 

This is no slight tribute. For 20 years before 
the inauguration of President Eisenhower, there 
had been a Democrat administration. Inevitably, 
through these years, appointments and promo- 
tions had come under Democrat auspices. Some 
Americans felt that such a group could not loyally 
serve a Republican administration and help it to 
succeed. They thought that the only proper course 
for the new administration was to bring about 
sweeping changes of personnel. 

I felt that that approach would have been a 
grave mistake. It would not have been possible 
through newly appointed persons to replace the 
background of knowledge and the technical train- 
ing which were required. I had faith in the ex- 
isting corps and believed that they would in fact 
be loyal to our Nation and to whomever our repre- 
sentative processes put into authority over them. 
I knew that if this were not the case, then the 
Nation was indeed in a desperate plight. 

The United States cannot discharge its respon- 
sibilities to itself and to the other free nations 
if every change of political complexion at Wash- 
ington requires also a radical change in the career 
officers who help to make and to administer our 
foreign policies. To have attempted such a change 
would have involved a virtual hiatus in the con- 
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duct of foreign affairs at a time when this would 
have been disastrous. 

My faith has been justified by events. There 
has been a loyalty which has made it possible 
to achieve many good results. Wherever one turns 
in the different areas of our interest—Europe, the 
Middle East, Asia, and Latin America—our di- 
plomacy has helped to register conspicuous 
accomplishments. 

In Europe, we have had the Trieste settlement, 
the creation of Western European Union, the 
bringing of a free Federal Republic of Germany 
into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, a 
Saar settlement, and most recently the signing 
of a treaty with Austria which will liberate that 
country from Soviet occupation. 

In the Middle East, Iran was snatched from 
the grip of the Tudeh Communist Party and the 
oil dispute settled so that Iran’s economy is re- 
vitalized in friendly association with the West. 
In Egypt, the Suez Canal dispute, which carried 
the danger of war between Egypt and Britain, 
has been amicably settled. 

In Asia, the Korean War was brought to an 
end without sacrifice of principle. And the 
Western Pacific outposts of freedom have been 
strengthened by a series of security pacts with 
the United States. In the case of the Manila 
Pact, this was done by the joining together of 
eight nations for the defense of the free peoples 
of Southeast Asia. 

In Latin America, the Caracas Conference laid 
down a new hemispheric doctrine. The American 
States decided and proclaimed that control by 
international communism of the political institu- 
tions of any American State would be a danger 
to the collective peace and security. That doctrine 
serves the needs of our time as did the Monroe 
Doctrine during the last century. An immediate 
result was the liberation of Guatemala from the 
grip of communism. 

In the economic field we have found and pursued 
sound trade and fiscal policies. These have 
strengthened our own United States economy and 
at the same time strengthened the economies of 
other free nations. Thus we have frustrated what 
has been a long cherished hope of Soviet policy, 
namely, that the capitalistic world would fall 
apart under the impact of economic crises. In- 
stead it has been the Soviet bloc that has staggered 
under the impact of economic problems which, 
apparently, its system has been unable to solve. 
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These facts must, indeed, bring discouragement 
tothe Communists as they look out over the world 
today, and it must force them to reappraise their 
own past thinking. 

These are a few of many developments for 
which the credit belongs largely to the staff of the 
Department of State and to our Foreign Service 
officers. They have indispensably contributed to 
bringing to pass the signal achievements to which 
Iallude, and many others not so conspicuous but 
also important. 

I pay tribute here not only to those who rank 
as Assistant Secretaries of State or as Ambassa- 
dors or heads of mission abroad but also to those 
of lesser rank, not forgetting the typists, the code 
clerks, the communications officers, who bear heavy 
burdens and make great and often sacrificial con- 
tributions to the common cause. 

In time of war the whole Nation feels a deep 
sense of gratitude to those in our armed services 
who, for the duration of war, risk much and en- 
dure many hardships for our Nation. Those who 
dedicate their whole lives to the Foreign Service 
of the United States also risk much and endure 
much, and they too deserve the recognition and 
gratitude of the American people. They are the 
shock troops who bear the brunt of the battle for 
peace and freedom. 

Your President Russell knows well whereof I 
speak. He served as a member of the Public Com- 
mittee on Personnel, the so-called Wriston Com- 
mittee, which at my request studied the much neg- 
lected state of the Foreign Service and made valu- 
able recommendations for maintaining and in- 
creasing its strength and vigor. I am glad to say 
that this report is being rapidly translated into 
action. Every one of its 50 and more concrete 
recommendations have been, or are in process of 
being, carried out. Thus the Foreign Service will 
be of growing value for the future. 


Bipartisanship in Foreign Policy 


The second asset of which I would speak is the 
unity of the American Nation behind the inter- 
national policies of the President. That is notably 
evidenced by the Congress. 

Today our foreign policies cannot succeed in 
preserving freedom with peace unless there is unity 
on the broad lines of our foreign policy. 

We do not today live for ourselves alone. Our 
foreign policy is not just United States foreign 
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policy. It merges with the foreign policy of many 
nations and many peoples. That is the way in 
which free-world unity is achieved. Therefore, 
we cannot play with foreign policy as with some- 
thing that is just our own. It is impressed with a 
trust for the benefit of all mankind. That requires 
that we make of it something that is dependable 
and something that is consistent, for the fortunes 
and lives of many people are risked upon it. 

The United States has a remarkable postwar 
record in this respect. During the 10 years since 
1945 we have experienced, at our Nation’s capital, 
almost every possible variety of political setup. 
We have had a Democratic President and a Demo- 
cratic Congress. We have had a Democratic Presi- 
dent and a Republican Congress. We have had a 
Republican President and a Republican Congress. 
We have had, and now have, a Republican Presi- 
dent with a Democratic Congress. Throughout 
these vicissitudes of politics our foreign policy in 
its broad outlines has been consistent. There are 
honest and healthy differences of opinion with re- 
spect tu the precise formulation and the applica- 
tion of some of our policies. There has, however, 
been an overall national recognition of the peril 
that flows from international communism and an 
acceptance of the proposition that the United 
States has a primary duty to meet that peril— 
and to meet it not after it has first overpowered 
the rest of the world so that we have to meet it 
alone, but to meet the peril in partnership with 
friends and allies. 

There has also been consistent recognition of 
the principle that those who are strong should 
help to bear the burden of those who are weak and 
that the United States, with a productive capacity 
nearly equal to that of all the rest of the world, 
should as a matter of enlightened self-interest 
help build the worldwide strength necessary for 
the preservation of freedom. 

I, myself, as a lifelong Republican, consistently 
sought under Democratic administrations to prac- 
tice and to develop bipartisanship in foreign pol- 
icy. As a young man I served under President 
Woodrow Wilson at the Paris Peace Conference 
of 1919. Later on, and particularly during this 
last. decade, I was closely associated with Gov- 
ernor Dewey, then the titular head of the Re- 
publican Party, and with Senator Vandenberg, in 
developing a nonpartisan attitude toward foreign 
policy. Five Democrat Secretaries of State each 
gave me the opportunity of working with them 
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on particular occasions. Among them was your 
own Governor Byrnes, who has a record un- 
matched in its variety of distinguished service to 
his State and Nation. 

In 1949, when I was United States Senator 
from New York, I shared with Senator Vanden- 
berg the task of bringing about ratification of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and it was we two who 
introduced the first military defense assistance 
bill. 

Now that I serve as a Republican Secretary 
of State, I am happy to find that the spirit of 
bipartisanship, which in years past I helped to 
create on the Republican side, is being recipro- 
cated by the Democratic side. In the Senate we 
have as Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee a great Democrat, an honorary alumnus 
of this university, Walter F. George. My work- 
ing relations with him are of the closest. Since 
he became Chairman last January, the Senate has 
approved almost unanimously the Manila Pact 
for the collective security of Southeast Asia, the 
Mutual Defense Treaty with the Republic of 
China on Formosa, and the two treaties granting 
sovereignty and independence to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and bringing that nation into 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The 
maximum number of votes cast against any one 
of these four treaties was six. 

It should not, however, be assumed that the 
Senate is alone important in relation to the con- 
duct of international affairs. While the Senate 
does have a special role with reference to the mak- 
ing of treaties, there is very little that can be done 
in the international field, including the perform- 
ance of treaty obligations, without the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives. The 
friendly bipartisan approach which has been 
manifested in the Senate by the acts to which I 
allude has been equally manifested in the House 
of Representatives, and particularly in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee under the chairman- 
ship of your distinguished alumnus, James P. 
Richards. 

The major authorizations of international pro- 
grams originate in the House and with Mr. Rich- 
ards’ Committee. I have always found there a 
sympathetic and highly competent understanding 
of our problems. 

The world famous “Richards Amendment,” in 
the mutual security authorization of 2 years ago, 
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usefully served to emphasize to our European 
friends the importance which our Nation attached 
to the integration of the Western European na- 
tions, so that in greater unity they would find 
greater strength. 

Earlier this year the Congress took action 
which, I believe, is almost unique in its timely 
demonstration that the Nation is unitedly ready 
to fight for freedom, if need be, rather than sacri- 
fice freedom for peace. I refer to what is now 
Public Law 4, which authorized the President to 
use the Armed Forces of the United States in de- 
fense of Formosa and of related areas deemed 
by the President to be appropriate to the defense 
of Formosa.? It was the House of Representa- 
tives which took the initiative in this matter. 
Immediately after the President sent his message 
to the Congress, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
held hearings. It reported out unanimously a 
bill giving effect to the President’s request, and the 
House passed it with but three opposing votes, 
All of that was done in less than 36 hours. The 
Senate acted a few days later, also with only three 
votes in opposition. That was a dramatic and 
effective demonstration of an America united for 
the defense of freedom. 

I cannot overestimate the importance to our Na- 
tion and to the world of such national unity in re- 
lation to foreign policy. 


Big Four Meeting 


During recent weeks hopes have tended to rise 
because the Heads of Government of the so-called 
Big Four are planning to meet. I hope that that 
meeting will be useful. Surely the United States 
will do all in its power to make it so. 
thing I am certain—that is, that the meeting will 





But of one | 


not end the necessity for strong and vigorous na- | 


tional and international security policies and for 
national unity behind them. Neither will it end 
the dependence of our Nation upon its loyal and 
efficient Foreign Service. 

The Soviet rulers refer to the forthcoming meet- 
ing as designed to “relax” international tensions. 
The meeting will, I hope, serve to identify the 
present causes of tension and set a course which 


may lead to eliminating threats to peace and free- | 
dom. But I am doubtful about the “relaxing” | 


part of the Soviet formula. 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 7, 1955, p. 213. 
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It will take more than words, and more than one 
meeting, to create conditions which will justify 
relaxing the efforts which we have been making. 

I believe that the American people are suffici- 
ently stout of heart not to want to be fooled. So 
long as there is peril, it is far safer, although not 
pleasant, to see the peril. Then there is a better 
chance that it will be avoided. I believe we shall 
need for some time yet to live as a Nation that is 
imperiled. That is the only prudent course to 
follow. During recent years a realization of 
danger has given birth to bipartisan policies and 
practices which have served us well in terms of 
peace and freedom. Let us hold fast to that which 
has been proved good. 


Four Powers Meet on Question of 
East German Road Tolls 


The US. Embassy at Bonn announced on May 
90 that the following tripartite communique had 
been issued that day in Berlin by the Ambassadors 
of the United Kingdom, France, and the United 
States following their meeting with Soviet High 
Commissioner G. M. Pushkin. 


The French Ambassador to the German Federal 
Republic, M. Frangois Poncet, the United States 
Ambassador, Dr. James B. Conant, and the 
British Ambassador, Sir Frederick Hoyer Millar, 
met today with the Soviet High Commissioner, 
Mr. G. M. Pushkin, to discuss the question of 
tariffs on highway traffic to Berlin which have 
been imposed by the Soviet Zone authorities.’ 
The meeting took place at Mr. Pushkin’s office in 
the East Sector of Berlin. The Western ambas- 
sadors proposed that German experts be desig- 
nated to study the problem and agree upon a solu- 
tion to be recommended. The Soviet High Com- 
missioner rejected this proposal and declared that 
the matter was solely within the competence of the 
East German authorities. He stated that the 
question could be solved only by direct discussions 
between the West and East German authorities, 
and did not fall within the scope of the Four- 
Power Agreements of 1949. In view of this atti- 





*For background, see letters from Dr. Conant to Mr. 
Pushkin, BULLETIN of Apr. 18, 1955, p. 648, and May 2, 
1955, p. 736; and an exchange of letters between Dr. 
Conant and Mr. Pushkin, ibid., May 23, 1955, p. 834. 
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tude, it was decided by the three ambassadors that 
the question should be referred to their respective 
governments. 


Message to New President of 
Coal and Steel Authority 


Press release 340 dated June 10 


The following personal message from Secretary 
Dulles to René Mayer, the new President of the 
High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, was delivered at Luawembourg on 
June 10. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: You have my sincere best 
wishes for success as you assume your duties as 
President of the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. 

On this occasion I would like to reaffirm the 
great importance which the United States attaches 
to the Community as a bold and practical step 
in the direction of a united Europe. I might also 
recall that President Eisenhower has a keen per- 
sonal interest in the Community, which he has 
described as “the most hopeful and constructive 
development so far towards the economic and po- 
litical integration of Europe.” 

It is most encouraging, therefore, to us in the 
United States, that the European Coal and Steel 
Community is in successful operation. I am sure 
that its pioneering achievements will serve and 
encourage the cause of European integration, 
which can contribute powerfully to the strength 
and prosperity of Europe. 

Faithfully yours, 
Joun Foster Duties 


U.S. and U.K. Hold Discussions 
on Civil Aviation 


The Department of State announced on May 
27 (press release 301) that U.S. and U.K. aviation 
officials had been holding discussions at Washing- 
ton that week. The U.K. delegation was led by 
Sir George Cribbett, Deputy Secretary of the 
Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation. The 
US. delegation was headed by J. Paul Barringer, 
Director of the Office of Transport and Communi- 
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cations, Department of State, and Chan Gurney, 
a member of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The talks were arranged to enable the two coun- 
tries to review a broad range of civil aviation sub- 
jects, particularly in the light of developments 
since the last informal conversation between the 
representatives of the two countries took place. 
The meetings have proved useful and have been of 
value in the elucidation of problems of common 
interest. 

Discussions were also opened on amendments to 
the routes operated by the carriers of the two 
countries under the U.S.-U.K. Bilateral Air 
Transport Agreement concluded at Bermuda in 
February 1946.1. In the short time available be- 
fore the U.K. delegation left for the Assembly of 
the International Civil Aviation Organization at 
Montreal, it was only possible to reach specific 
agreement on reciprocal authorizations for polar 
routes between the U.K. and the West Coast of the 
United States as well as direct New York-Nassau 
services. It was agreed that further study of 
other route changes would be necessary. 


U. S. Invites Seven Nations To Send 
Observers on Antarctic Expedition 
Press release 306 dated June 1 


In the interest of cooperation among nations ac- 
tive in scientific exploration in the Antarctic, the 
United States has extended invitations to the Gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom, France, Nor- 
way, Australia, New Zealand, Chile, and Argen- 
tina to designate observers to accompany the pre- 
paratory Antarctic expedition which will leave 
East Coast ports later this year in connection with 
U.S. participation in the International Geophysi- 
cal Year, 1956-57. 

As previously announced by the White House, 
plans for U.S. participation in the International 
Geophysical Year call for the establishment of a 
station in Antarctica in the Little America area, 
from which parties will depart by tractor trains 
in October 1956 to set up a second station in Marie 
Byrd Land. A third station will be established 
later at or near the South Geographic Pole. The 
expedition leaving East Coast U.S. ports this year 
will begin work on setting up these three sites. 





1For text, see BULLETIN of Apr. 7, 1946, p. 586. 
? Apr. 18, 1955, p. 644. 
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U.S.-Netherlands Discussions 
Press release 342 dated June 10 


Discussions have just been concluded in Wash. 
ington between representatives of the Govern. 
ments of the Netherlands and of the United States, 
These discussions were begun April 26. They 
concerned the implementation of the Brussels In. 
tercustodial Agreement of December 5, 1947, and 
the Memorandum of Understanding of January 
19, 1951, Regarding Claims by the Government of 
the Netherlands to Looted Securities.? In addi- 
tion, certain related matters were taken up. 

Tentative agreements have been reached on 
nearly all subjects discussed. These agreements 
will be referred to the Governments for further 
consideration. 


Board for Japanese War Criminals 


Executive Order 10613? 


AMENDMENT OF EXECUTIVE ORDER No. 10393 ‘ or SEPTEMBER 
4, 1952, ESTABLISHING THE CLEMENCY AND PAROLE Boag 
FoR WAR CRIMINALS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Con 
stitution and the Statutes, and as President of the United 
States and as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, paragraph numbered 2 of Executive 
Order No. 10393 of September 4, 1952 is amended to read 
as follows: 





2. The Board is hereby designated and empowered to.) 
perform the following-described functions without the ap 
proval, ratification, or other action of the President: The 
necessary investigation and decision in those cases in| 
which a decision of the Government of the United States 
is required on recommendation by the Government of 
Japan for reduction of sentence or parole with respect | 
to sentences imposed on Japanese war criminals by | 
tribunals established by the Government of the United | 
States or by the International Military Tribunal for the 
Far East. In making its investigations, the Board may | 
examine witnesses and take testimony to the extent | 
deemed necessary or advisable. 


THE WHITE Houss, 
May 16, 1955. ' 

* For the text of the “Agreement Relating to the Resolt- I 
tion of Conflicting Claims to German Enemy Assets,” se¢ | 
BuLLetin of Jan. 4, 1948, p. 3. 
* Thid., Jan. 29, 1951, p. 187. I 


20 Fed. Reg. 3455. i 
* BuLLETIN of Sept. 15, 1952, p. 409. : 
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Some Aspects of Our Far East Policy 


by Under Secretary Hoover + 


Within the last few months, a series of develop- 
ments have taken place on the international scene 
that are of historical significance. One of them, 
and perhaps the most noteworthy, is the effective 
creation of the Western European Union, after 
years of persistent endeavor, and the entry of the 
Federal Republic of Germany into Nato as a full 
and equal partner. This creates an impressive 
group of free nations, banded together for their 
own defensive security. 

A second event—and a direct consequence of 
the first—is the Soviet’s sudden offer of an Aus- 
trian state treaty after years of stalling, in the 
face of Western determination and cooperation 
with our Austrian friends. 

As Secretary Dulles has said, this may really 
mark a turning of the tide of history. 

These achievements did not just happen—they 
have resulted from enlightened and realistic poli- 
cies. It took 7 years to bring the Western 
European Union into being. It took 10 years to 
reach the point where Austria could be free and 
independent. 

The fact that an Austrian state treaty was 

achieved, it seems to me, reflects a tactical shift 
in the conduct of Soviet Russia’s foreign policy. 
The Soviet refusal to withdraw the Red Army 
from the occupied zone of Austria prevented a 
treaty from being signed long ago. And there 
can be little doubt that the present change in Soviet 
tactics has occurred because of the growing unity 
and strength of Western Europe. 
. We are deeply hopeful that there may be other 
gains for freedom. But this is not the time to 
change the very policies which have now given 
such hopes a prospect of realization. 





* Address made before the Los Angeles World Affairs 
Council, Los Angeles, Calif., on May 23 (press release 
281). 
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On the other side of the world the question is 
whether the Chinese Communists, too, have de- 
cided that a peaceful policy is more to their in- 
terest than warlike actions and threats. It is 
almost exactly one month ago that Chou En-lai 
first stated that he would be willing to enter into 
direct talks with the United States in an effort 
to alleviate the tensions that exist in the Far East. 

It was significant that this proposal was made 
at the conclusion of the Bandung conference. We 
do not know what kind of posture the Chinese 
Communists originally intended to assume at 
Bandung. But developments at the conference 
reflected a broad awareness of the dangers of com- 
munism on the part of many of the participants. 
As it turned out, an appreciable number of free- 
world leaders expressed vehement criticism of the 
Communist record, and many spoke out in strong 
support of the concepts of a free world. In con- 
demning colonialism in all its forms, the confer- 
ence took special care to include Communist colon- 
ialism in its indictment. In such an atmosphere, 
Chou En-lai may well have felt that to profess 
a peaceful and conciliatory attitude was his only 
alternative to a highly unfavorable reaction by 
the other participants. 

Nevertheless, we would like to hope that this 

proposal is genuine and that the Chinese Commu- 
nists are now in a mood which will permit a less- 
ening of tensions in the Far East. As Secretary 
Dulles has said:? 
Whether or not that was a sincere proposal remains to 
be seen. Perhaps the Chinese Communists were merely 
playing a propaganda game. But we intend to try to 
find out. In doing so we shall not, of course, depart from 
the path of fidelity and honor toward our ally, the Re- 
publie of China. 


Not only does the United States welcome the possi- 


? BULLETIN of May 9, 1955, p. 754. 
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bility of peaceful settlements—that has always 
been our traditional approach to world problems— 
but we are at all times prepared to explore the 
roads which may lead to an honorable peace. We 
welcome the further recent statement of Chou 
En-lai that his regime may be willing to renounce 
war and accept peaceful processes in relation to 
the Formosa area. 

If it develops that the Chinese Communists have 
adopted a change in tactics, it will be an added 
vindication of our foreign policy. For in Asia, 
as in Europe, it will have been brought about by 
the strength and determination of free nations to 
resist the Communist threat. Were it not for that 
resistance, additional vast areas of the Far East 
long since would have been under Communist 
domination. 


Identity of European and Asian Policies 

Our fundamental policies in Europe and Asia 
are the same, but there are both similarities and 
differences between the two environments. 

In the Far East, as in Europe, there has been 
a growing awareness on the part of many nations 
of the real nature of communism. These free 
countries have become increasingly conscious of 
the dangers of outright Communist aggression, as 
well as the constant threat of undercover subver- 
sion to their free institutions. As a result, with 
the aid of the United States, they have adopted 
positions of military strength for their own 
defense. 

In the Far East, the Philippines, Thailand, and 
Pakistan have joined with the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Australia, and New Zea- 
land under the Manila Pact to safeguard them- 
selves, as well as Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia, against external aggression and subversion. 
It is particularly significant that this was the first 
time on record that subversion was formally rec- 
ognized in a treaty as one of the major threats 
of communism. 

In addition, the United States has concluded 
bilateral treaties of defense with the Philippines, 
Japan, Korea, and the Republic of China. We 
have a similar but separate trilateral agreement 
with Australia and New Zealand. These nations 
form a bulwark against Communist plans of ag- 
gressive expansion in East and Southeast Asia. 

The Far Eastern situation has differed from 
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Europe in several important respects. 


It is spread 
out over a vast area with poor communications 
There is diversity of languages, religious beliefs, 


cultural traditions, and ethnic origins. Nationa] 
economies vary from the advanced industrial de. 
velopment of Japan to the simple agricultural 
economies which characterize many of the other 
countries. The result is that the political atti- 
tudes and objectives of the Far Eastern nations 
are often lacking in uniformity and sometimes 
show deep-seated conflicts on many basic issues, 

In the second place, the Far East—though 
founded on ancient civilizations—is made up to- 
day, in many cases, of new nations formerly under 
colonial control. Since the end of the war, no 
fewer than eight of the nations of the area have 
won their independence. 

There are still other aspects of the Far Eastern 
situation which must be considered. The nations 
in the vicinity of Communist China have reacted 
in a variety of ways to the threats of aggression 
which face them. Some have tried to find security 





in a policy of neutrality, preferring not to com- 
mit themselves to either side in the cold war. We | 
do not question their right to that decision. But | 
we feel that their position is a mistaken one, be- 

cause of the illusion of safety which it creates | 
and because it violates the basic duty of nations 
to help each other. | 

A second group, we think, are perhaps more 
realistic about the common danger and have will- | 
ingly cooperated with each other in seeking col- 
lective security arrangements. These latter 
nations, like ourselves, do not wish to become 
involved in aggressive military action. Their 
central objective is their own defense. 

I should like to examine briefly the kind of ap- 
proach we are making to the problems of four 
entirely different Far Eastern areas—Formosa, 
Japan, Viet-Nam, and Burma. 


Formosa 


Today one of the main danger points from con- 
munism in the Far East is Formosa. We made 
our treaty with the Republic of China because it 
has been, and is, a staunch ally and because it has 
fought loyally by our side. Also, Formosa is 
vital to the defense of the whole Pacific area. 

The loss of Formosa and the Pescadores would 
almost certainly mean the loss of much of what 
is now free Asia tocommunism. Such loss would 
also signify to the other peoples of free Asia that 
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the entire area could not be held against com- 
munism. 

The Republic of China, on Formosa, has asked 
for our help in defending themselves against the 
repeated threats of Communist conquest. We 
have agreed with them that Formosa shall not be 
allowed to fall into Communist hands. 

In our treaty with the Republic of China, we 
limited our agreement to the defense of Formosa 
and the Pescadores. These islands have not been 
in Chinese hands since 1895 and, as a matter of 
fact, have only marginally been Chinese for cen- 
turies prior to that time. They were put in the 
possession of the Republic of China in accordance 
with a solemn agreement entered into during 
World War II, which had been confirmed in the 
armistice terms with Japan. The Japanese them- 
selves have renounced their own right, title, and 
interest in these islands. 

The so-called “offshore” islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu have been held by the Republic of China 
for a long period of years, with the exception of 
the wartime Japanese occupation. The position 
of the United States with respect to these particu- 
lar islands is that we are not legally or morally 
committed in any way to their defense. They 
were deliberately excluded from the treaty area. 
If, however, there is an effort by the Chinese Com- 
munists to take Formosa and the Pescadores by 
force, and if an attack by the Communists against 
Quemoy and the Matsus is obviously part of that 
effort, then the United States would not sit idly by 
and let those positions be taken. The decision 
in this respect will be made solely by the President. 

It is significant that the Chinese Communists 
have never made any distinction between these 
coastal islands and Formosa and the Pescadores. 
They have repeatedly announced that their only 
purpose is to take the entire position. 

Various friendly nations on their own initiative 
have approached the Communist government in 
Peiping to find out whether or not there was a 
possibility of any peaceful settlement under which 
the Chinese Communists would give up their an- 
nounced intention to take Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores. Such proposals have been indignantly re- 
jected by the Communists. 

As a first step toward the lessening of tensions, 
the United States has proposed that there should 
be a cease-fire in the area. 

We want peace in the Pacific, just as we want 
peace in the Atlantic. Today California rivals 
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New York, both in population and in influence. 
It is an interesting fact that the Chief Justice of 
the United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, and the Republican leader in the 
Senate all come from California. The face we 
turn toward the Pacific is as important as the face 
we turn toward the Atlantic. 


Japan 

Let me refer briefly to our policies with respect 
to Japan. 

To some it has seemed that the United States is 
taking Japan too much for granted. We do not 
think so. 

The Japanese have always had a deep sense of 
national pride. Asa result of World War II and 
the subsequent occupation of their country, the 
Japanese people are going through a profound 
period of adjustment. They will be sensitive for 
a long time to any semblance of United States in- 
terference. Like other peoples, they are going to 
make their national decisions on what they think is 
good for Japan. There can be no guarantee that 
Japan’s decisions as a sovereign nation will always 
be those we would like tosee. As its ability to sup- 
port itself economically and protect itself mili- 
tarily is increased, Japan’s freedom of interna- 
tional action will likewise increase. It is our 
belief, however, that the greatest assurance of 
Japan’s becoming a source of strength to the free 
nations in the Far East lies in its becoming strong, 
independent, and _= self-respecting. Weakness, 
whether it be political, economic, or military, can 
assist only these forces leading to disorder and 
subversion. We are confident that a healthy and 
vigorous Japan, sure of its ability to manage its 
own economic and political problems, will be a 
friendly ally and a firm supporter of the cause of 
peace and freedom. 

Japan has a population of 88 million people 
crowded into an area smaller than the State of 
California. With few natural resources, it must 
import large quantities of food and raw materials 
and in turn must export the products of manu- 
facture. Japan’s very existence depends upon 
these economic facts. 

Since 1950 the Japanese economy has been sig- 
nificantly aided by United States military ex- 
penditures in connection with the Korean war. 
Even so, the margin of safety has been a meager 


one. If this source of income continues to dimin- 
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ish, and there is reason to expect that it will, the 
financial situation could become more difficult. 

The United States is making every effort to 
help Japan increase her trade with other parts of 
the world. This is particularly true in Southeast 
Asia, where Japanese commercial relations were 
seriously disrupted as an aftermath of the war. 
This must be accomplished primarily by encour- 
aging, at every opportunity, the growth of sound 
economic relationships. 

Japan has now embarked upon the course of co- 
operation with the United States and the free 
world. We think Japan will continue to find this 
course advantageous. 

Eventually, we should like to see Japan par- 
ticipate more widely in the collective efforts of the 
free nations of Asia. Japan is already making a 
substantial contribution to the economic well- 
being of the Far East. 


Viet-Nam 


Another illuminating example of our basic for- 
eign policy at work has been our support of Prime 
Minister Diem in Viet-Nam. 

When the Prime Minister took office last June 
the fate of Viet-Nam was under determination at 
the Geneva Conference. One result of the Con- 
ference was to put the northern zone, above the 
17th parallel, under control of the Communist 
Viet Minh. This action was a major blow to the 
Diem government. It was further complicated by 
the mass exodus of over 600,000 refugees who fled 
from their ancestral homes and moved south to 
live under an anti-Communist government. It was 
one of the Jargest migrations in world history. 

Despite the formidable problems which Prime 
Minister Diem has faced, he has been successful 
in establishing a truly nationalist government and 
is making plans for national elections which will 
decide the form of government under which the 
Vietnamese will live. We do not expect the path 
of progress to be easy. 

The United States has always had great sym- 
pathy for a true nationalist cause that is free and 
effective. That is why we have been and are con- 
tinuing to support the government of Prime Min- 
ister Diem. 

During Secretary Dulles’ conversations in Paris 
last week with the representatives of the French 
and British Governments, there was established 
the basis for Western support of this growing na- 
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tionalist movement in Viet-Nam. But our sup. 
port will have to be tempered by a realization that 
the Government and people of free Viet-Nam are 
determined to make their own way, and along 
their own lines. 

The Government in Viet-Nam which is now con- 
structively developing an independent anti-Com- 
munist form of government is not in any sense 
a puppet of the United States or of any Western 
power. 

In the realization of this basic fact, we are con- 
tinuing to offer our support and assistance to the 


end that the national aspirations of free Viet-Nam | 


will be realized. 


Burma 


Now as to Burma. Several months ago the 
Burmese Prime Minister was interviewed for a 
television presentation. He was asked for his 
chief point of constructive criticism of the United 
States. In reply he said he didn’t like to criti- 
cize other nations but, since he was asked, he 
wanted to point out that some American leaders 
talk too much. 
Prime Minister’s observation! 





I am inclined to agree with the | 
What he had in | 


mind, of course, was the all-too-frequent divergent _ 


voices coming from the United States. 
gards the friendly relations enjoyed between our 
two countries, I believe that not enough has been 
said, largely because of the natural American in- 
clination to overemphasize, publicly, points of 
difference and to ignore points of agreement. 

When Burma attained its independence from 
Great Britain, the United States promptly recog- 
nized the new nation. The foundations of 
Burmese-American friendship were established 
much earlier. Individual Americans had been ac- 
tive in Burma over several decades—in education, 
medicine, and technical activities. An American 
prepared the first Burmese-English dictionary a 
hundred years ago. And, if you will pardon a 
personal reference, I remember, too, that my 
father helped develop the lead and zinc mines near 
Lashio in his early mining days. 

It should come then as no surprise that we have 
a deep and warm understanding of Burma’s desire 
to maintain peace and preserve her independence. 
We, too, know that there can be no peace without 
freedom. Last February when Secretary Dulles 
and Prime Minister U Nu met in Rangoon, they 
expressed their determination to “do all in their 
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power to advance the cause of peace with justice 
and freedom.” 

Other basic points in common between us are 
our faith in the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, our respect for treaty obligations and 
international law, and our belief in fundamental 
human rights and the dignity of the individual. 

These principles guide our official and, indeed, 
our personal relations with Burma. And it con- 
tinues to be in this spirit that we work as equal 
partners with Burma in the United Nations, in 


- the Colombo plan, and in the other forums utilized 


in international relations. 

It is true, of course, that Burma’s approach to 
the external Communist menace in Asia is dif- 
ferent from our own, but we can understand the 
reasons for her point of view. We would hope 
likewise that Burma understands our point of 
view. 

Our relationship with Burma is proof that free 
nations can pursue the same basic goals in friend- 
ship although their methods may not be identical. 

In my discussion I have emphasized our basic 
Far Eastern objectives. One of the most im- 
portant of those is to develop a comprehensive 
and effective collective security system for the 
area. 

As I pointed out earlier, we are slowly but 
surely progressing toward that goal. 


Asian Economic Development 

There is another highly important force at work 
in Asia which I have thus far touched upon only 
indirectly. That is the understandable desire of 
the people of Asia to achieve a higher standard of 
living and a greater degree of economic inde- 
pendence. 

The Communist nations already are attempting 
to exploit this natural Asian desire for economic 
betterment. Such economic progress as is being 
brought about by the Communist Chinese regime 
is accomplished at an unbelievable price in human 
misery and slavery. 

The challenge in free Asia, therefore, is that the 
insistent Asian demands for economic improve- 
ment should be met within the context of political 
freedom. Our stake in this is evident. But the 
task of economic growth must, by its very nature, 
be carried out primarily by the efforts of the people 
themselves. 

This is the conclusion which President Eisen- 
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hower reached in his request to the Congress for 
the current economic aid program in Asia. The 
amounts involved are not large in terms of our 
total national budget, but by concentrating on the 
most critical and basic requirements we may pro- 
vide the essential margin of success. 

Many of the free nations of the Far East have 
come to have a growing awareness of the real 
dangers of Communist domination. At the same 
time, they are fundamentally opposed to any for- 
eign domination or direction. It has been our 
policy, in spite of many difficulties, to help them 
to build up their independence, their self-respect. 
and their self-confidence. These policies will only 
be successful if we take full account of their ob- 
jectives and their national aspirations. 

At the same time, these policies will not be suc- 
cessful if we attempt to combat communism by 
appeasement. We believe that we should not en- 
gage in aggression and that our hopes for achiev- 
ing freedom for peoples held under alien domi- 
nation should not be attained by means of force. 
We believe in collective security. 

There is probably no nation in all the world’s 
history with a greater longing for lasting peace 
than the United States. We have always been 
drawn sympathetically toward any development 
which would indicate a desire of others to join 
with us in achieving this end. As President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles have said on 
many occasions, it is both our instinct and our 
duty to explore every avenue toward a peaceful 
approach to lessen world tensions. 

But, as they have also pointed out, we must pro- 
ceed from a position of firmness and strength, with 
a full appreciation of the realities as they exist in 
the world today. 


President Asks Further Report 
on Bicycle Imports 
White House press release dated May 11 

The President on May 11 asked the U. S. Tariff 
Commission for further information before decid- 
ing the escape clause action with respect to imports 
of bicycles. In a letter to the Chairman of the 
U. S. Tariff Commission, the President said that 
after the most careful consideration he had con- 
cluded that he should not attempt to resolve the 
issues involved in the bicycle case without having 
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at hand the most recent information and fullest 
analysis obtainable. The President asked the 
Tariff Commission to consider certain specific 
questions and to report to him thereon not later 
than July 15, 1955. 

As a result of their investigation into imports 
of bicycles, three members of the Tariff Commis- 
sion found injury to the domestic bicycle industry 
and recommended increased tariff protection. A 
fourth Commissioner concurred in the finding of 
injury but dissented in part in recommending in- 
creased protection in accord with the present 
tariff structure, which imposes a lower rate of 
duty on certain imported lightweight bicycles. A 
fifth Commissioner found no injury to the Ameri- 
can bicycle industry due to imports resulting in 
whole or in part from the trade agreement con- 
cessions on bicycles. Only five Commissioners 
participated in the report, there being a vacancy 
on the Commission at present. 

Senator Harry Flood Byrd, Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, and Representative 
Jere Cooper, Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, were advised by the President 
of his action. 


Text of President’s Letter 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I have carefully studied 
the Commission’s report of its investigation into 
the impact of tariff reductions on the American 
bicycle industry. My efforts in this regard have 
been complicated, however, by the fact that the 
causes of the genuine difficulties which have beset 
the domestic industry in recent years are exceed- 
ingly complex and most difficult to evaluate from 
the evidence set forth in the Commission’s report. 
After the most careful consideration, therefore, I 
have concluded that I should not attempt to re- 
solve the issues involved in this case without 
having at hand the most recent information and 
fullest analysis obtainable. Accordingly, I am 
requesting the Commission to consider the ques- 
tions set forth below and to report to me thereon 
not later than the fifteenth of July, 1955. 

The data in the report upon which the Commis- 
sion based its findings and recommendations do 
not extend beyond the end of 1954. Accordingly, 


* Copies of the Tariff Commission’s report may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Tariff Commission, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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my first request is for additional data extending 
as far as possible into 1955. This information 
is essential in order to gain a clearer idea as to 
whether the decline in domestic bicycle production 
in 1954 was the beginning of a persistent trend 
or only a temporary variation such as the Com. 
mission’s report indicates the industry has expe- 
rienced in the past. In this regard, I would also 
like the Commission to give me its considered 
judgment as to the industry’s prospects for the 
remainder of the year as well. The rising level 
of economic activity which the United States is 
today enjoying has given a sharp boost to many 
segments of our economy that were lagging a year 
ago. It will be important to know whether the 
American bicycle industry has been able to share 
in this upturn. ; 

For purposes of comparison, the most recent 
import figures will also be necessary. Here again 
I would like the Commission’s estimate for the 
remainder of the year. I would also like the Com- 
mission to evaluate the extent to which anticipa- 
tion of the decision in this case may have influ- 





enced the volume of imports that has been entered. | 
It would be helpful to know for the first part of | 


1955 the status of inventories of imported bicycles 
in the hands of dealers and importers and com- 
parable figures for the preceding five years, broken 
down, if possible, by types of bicycles. Similar 
comparative data for inventories of domestically 


produced bicycles would also be helpful, if they | 


are available. 

Consideration of this case would also be facili- 
tated by a comparison which would show for the 
last five years and for the first part of 1955, quan- 
tities and unit prices of imports and domestic 
production of each major type of bicycle, light- 
weight or balloon tire, in each standard size. 

Finally, I would like the Commission to give 
further consideration to the causes underlying 
the shift in consumer demand in the United States 
from balloon tire to lightweight bicycles. Fur- 
ther facts should be developed as to the extent to 
which this shift has been occasioned by price dif- 
ferentials attributable to the tariff reductions on 
lightweight bicycles as opposed to the relative 
appeals of the lightweight and balloon tire bi- 
cycles to the American consumer. Likewise, in 
the face of this growing American demand for 
lightweight bicycles, further facts should be de- 
veloped as to why domestic manufacturers have 
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continued to produce predominantly balloon tire 
bicycles and as to the steps they are taking to ad- 
just their operations to this change in the charac- 
ter of demand. In this connection I would like 
the Commission to evaluate the prospective effects 
of technological changes now underway in the 
domestic bicycle industry, including particularly 
the development of the medium weight bicycle 
and new types of variable gears. 

In compliance with the provision of Section 
7 (c) of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended, I have today advised the Chair- 
men of the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives and of the Committee 
on Finance of the Senate that I am remanding 
this case to the Commission for further informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1isENHOWER 


Modification of Restrictions 
on Imports of Peanuts 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 
White House press release dated May 16 

The President on May 16 issued 2 proclamation 
permitting unlimited quantities of shelled peanuts 
of all sizes to be imported into the United States 
or withdrawn from warehouse from now until 
July 31, 1955. Entries of such peanuts would be 
subject to a 2¢ per pound fee in addition to the 
basic fee of 7¢ per pound prescribed by the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

The expansion in permissible imports of peanuts 
has been necessitated by last year’s drought, which 
greatly reduced the size of the domestic peanut 
crop. The basic peanut import quota of 1,709,000 
pounds was exhausted at an early date, making 
additional imports essential if U.S. peanut re- 
quirements were to be met. 

The President’s action was based upon the U.S. 
Tariff Commission’s second report on peanuts.’ 
The Commission’s first report was submitted to 
the President on February 18, 1955, and was the 
basis for the President’s proclamation of March 9, 
1955.? 


*Copies of the report may be obtained from the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Weshington 25, D. C. 
* BULLETIN of Apr. 18, 1955, p. 656. 
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The President’s proclamation of March 9, 1955, 
did not permit the entry of unshelled peanuts, was 
applicable only until June 30, 1955, limited addi- 
tional imports during that period to 51,000,000 
pounds of peanuts, and restricted the size of such 
additional imports to peanuts averaging more than 
40 kernels per ounce. The March 9 proclamation 
also imposed a 2¢ per pound fee in addition to 
the basic 7¢ per pound fee. 

The Commission’s second investigation into 
peanuts was necessitated by new information 
which became available shortly after March 9 and 
which indicated that the current peanut shortage 
is much larger than originally estimated. 

With one exception, the President accepted the 
unanimous recommendations of the Tariff Com- 
mission in their entirety. The Commission recom- 
mended that imports of unshelled peanuts be per- 
mitted, but the President’s proclamation applies 
only to shelled peanuts, blanched, salted, prepared, 
or preserved (including roasted peanuts, but not 
including peanut butter). 

Other recommendations by the Commission 
which were accepted by the President are that the 
current quota year for peanuts be extended through 
July 31, 1955; that the quota year for peanuts be 
changed to commence hereafter on August 1 in 
any year; and that there be no limitation either as 
to quantity or as to size on imports of peanuts 
through July 31, 1955. 

The Tariff Commission’s second investigation 
into peanuts was made pursuant to section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, at 
the request of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


PROCLAMATION 30953 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended (7 U. S. C. 624), I issued 
Proclamation No. 3019‘ on June 8, 1953 (67 Stat. C46), 
limiting to 1,709,000 pounds (aggregate quantity) the im- 
ports of peanuts, whether shelled, not shelled, blanched, 
salted, prepared, or preserved (including roasted peanuts, 
but not including peanut butter) which may be entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption in any 
12-month period beginning July 1 in any year, which 
proclamation was amended by Proclamation No. 3025° of 
June 30, 1953 (67 Stat. C54) ; and 

WHEREAS on February 18, 1955, the United States Tariff 
Commission submitted to me a report of its findings and 
recommendation made in connection with a supplemental 


°20 Fed. Reg. 3491. 
* BULLETIN of June 29, 1953, p. 919. 
5 Tbid., July 13, 1953, p. 62. 
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investigation conducted by the Commission with respect 
to peanuts, on the basis of which supplemental investiga- 
tion and report I issued Proclamation No. 3084 on March 
9, 1955 (20 F. R. 1549), modifying the said Proclamation 
No. 3019, as amended, so as to permit the entry, or with- 
drawal from warehouse, for consumption, during the re- 
mainder of the 12-month period ending June 30, 1955, of 
an additional quantity of not more than 51,000,000 pounds 
(aggregate quantity) of certain peanuts, subject to a fee 
of 2 cents per pound but not more than 50 per centum 
ad valorem, which fee was in addition to any other duties 
imposed upon the importation of such peanuts; and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 (d) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, the United States Tariff 
Commission has made a second supplemental investiga- 
tion to determine whether the deficit in the domestic sup- 
ply of peanuts is such as to require an increase in the 
quantity of peanuts, whether shelled, not shelled, 
blanched, salted, prepared, or preserved, which may be 
permitted to be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption during the quota year ending June 30, 
1955, and during the quota year beginning July 1, 1955, 
to meet essential requirements of domestic peanut users, 
and, if so, what additional quantity or quantities of such 
peanuts may be permitted to be so entered or withdrawn 
without materially interfering with or rendering ineffec- 
tive the peanut program of the Department of Agriculture; 
and 

Wueteas the United States Tariff Commission has sub- 
mitted to me a report of its findings and recommendations 
in connection with the said second supplemental investi- 
gation; and 

WHEREAS, on the basis of the said second supplemental 
investigation and report of the Tariff Commission, I find 
that the deficit in the domestic supply of peanuts is such 
as to require the admission of an additional quantity of 
peanuts, as hereinafter proclaimed, to meet the essential 
requirements of domestic peanut users until supplies be- 
come available from the 1955 domestic crop; and 

WHEEREAs I find and declare that the admission of such 
additional quantity of peanuts under the conditions and 
subject to the fee hereinafter proclaimed is necessary in 
order that the entry of such peanuts will not render or 
tend to render ineffective, or materially interfere with, 
the said program of the Department of Agriculture with 
respect to peanuts, or reduce substantially the amount 
of any product processed in the United States from pea- 
nuts with respect to which such program is being under- 
taken: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicgHT D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the said section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, do 
hereby proclaim that the said Proclamation No. 3019, as 
amended and modified, is hereby further amended and 
modified so as— 

(1) to extend the current quota year for peanuts 
through July 31, 1955; 


(2) to permit an unlimited additional quantity of pes. 
nuts, shelled, blanched, salted, prepared, or preserved (ip. 
cluding roasted peanuts, but not including peanuts ng 
shelled or peanut butter), to be entered, or withdraw 
from warehouse, for consumption on or before July 31 
1955, subject to a fee of 2 cents per pound, but not mon 
than 50 per centum ad valorem: Provided, that the saij 
fee shall be in addition to any other duties imposed o 
the importation of such peanuts; and 

(3) to establish hereafter as the quota year for pez. 
nuts the 12-month period beginning August 1 in any year, 

The said Proclamation No. 3084 of March 9, 1955, is 
hereby terminated... 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand ani 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this sixteenth day of 
May in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and fifty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


seventy-ninth. 
db uy LOAM an fost 


By the President: 
JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State 


[SEAL] 


U.S. and Korea Sign Agreement for 
Sale of Cotton and Tobacco 
Press release 304 dated May 31 

Representatives of the Republic of Korea and 





the United States have signed an agreement for 
the sale to Korea, for hwan, of raw cotton and to- 
bacco under Title I of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act (Public Law 480, 
83d Cong.). Total value of the two commodities 


included in the agreement is $15 million, including | 


ocean freight financed by the United States. 

A substantial portion of the hwan proceeds of 
the sales will be used for the procurement of mili- 
tary equipment, materials, facilities, and services 
for use by the Korean military forces. The bal- 
ance of the proceeds will be used by the United 
States for agricultural market development, edu- 
cational exchange, and payment of U.S. obliga- 
tions in Korea. 

The agreement was signed at Seoul May 31 by 
U.S. Ambassador William S. B. Lacy and Korean 
Reconstruction Minister Wan Chang Yuh. 
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Austrian State Treaty Transmitted to Senate! 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF TRANSMITTAL 


Tue Wurre Hovss, June 1, 1955. 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate to ratification, I transmit here- 
with the State Treaty for the Re-Establishment 
of an Independent and Democratic Austria, signed 
at Vienna on May 15, 1955.* 

There is further transmitted for the information 
of the Senate the report made to me by the Secre- 
tary of State regarding the aforesaid treaty. 

The Austrian State Treaty represents the culmi- 
nation of an effort by the Western Powers extend- 
ing over a period of more than 8 years to bring 
about Soviet agreement to grant Austria its free- 
dom. The restoration of Austria’s freedom and 
independence has been a major objective of United 
States policy since the pledge of Austrian liber- 
ation made by the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and France in the Moscow 
Declaration of November 1, 1943. Until last 
April, the Soviet Union, while professing a desire 
for Austrian independence, by its actions and 
policies blocked the redemption of that pledge. 
The reversal in policy by the Soviet Government 
following its failure to prevent ratification of the 
Paris pacts has now permitted the conclusion of 
an Austrian treaty and has won for freedom an- 
other important triumph. Moreover, it has em- 
phasized clearly the significance of western unity 
tothe future of freemen in every part of the world. 

The treaty provides for the termination of the 
occupation and the reestablishment of Austria, 
within the borders as they existed on January 1, 


fe 
*Reprinted from 8. Exec. G, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 
*For text, see BuLLETIN of June 6, 1955, p. 916. The 
Senate gave its advice and consent to ratification on June 
17 by a vote of 68 to 8. 
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1938, as a sovereign, independent, and democratic 
state. All occupation forces will be withdrawn 
within 90 days of the coming into force of the 
treaty, and so far as possible not later than De- 
cember 31, 1955. 

After 17 years of occupation, the Austrian Gov- 
ernment and people are naturally anxious that 
ratification of the treaty may be effected as quickly 
as possible. The pledge of the Moscow Declara- 
tion will have been fulfilled only upon entry into 
force of the treaty and the consequent withdrawal 
of foreign occupation troops from Austria. I 
urge, therefore, that the Senate take early and 
favorable action with respect to the Austrian State 
Treaty. 

Dwicut D. ErsENHOWER. 


SECRETARY DULLES’ REPORT 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 27, 19565. 
The PresipEntT, 
The White House: 


I 


I have the honor to submit to you the Austrian 
State Treaty, with a view to transmission to the 
Senate for its advice and consent to the ratifica- 
tion thereof. There is also transmitted herewith a 
summary of the treaty, which outlines the subjects 
dealt with therein.® 

This treaty was signed at Vienna on May 15, 
1955, by Austria, France, the United Kingdom, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
United States of America. This marked the com- 
pletion of over 8 years of arduous negotiation by 
the United States, the United Kingdom and 
France with the Soviet Union. When the treaty 
comes into force, it will redeem one of the major 
war pledges made by the Allies, namely, that ex- 
pressed in the Moscow Declaration of November 1, 


* Not printed here. 





1943, that Austria should be made “free and inde- 
pendent.” 


II 

It is of interest, I believe, to review the history 
of the Austrian Treaty negotiations. 

By the Moscow Declaration above referred to, 
the Governments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union expressed agree- 
ment— 
that Austria, the first free country to fall a victim to 
Hitlerite aggression, shall be liberated from German 
domination. ‘ 
The three Governments, on this occasion, further 
declared that they wished— 
to see reestablished a free and independent Austria, and 
thereby to open the way for the Austrian people them- 
selves, as well as those neighboring states which will 
be faced with similar problems, to find that political and 
economic security which is the only basis for lasting 
peace. 

The French Committee for National Liberation, 
on behalf of France, adhered to the Moscow Dec- 
laration 2 weeks later. 

Secretary of State Byrnes first urged considera- 
tion of an Austrian Treaty in April 1946 at the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris. The Brit- 
ish and French Foreign Ministers agreed, but 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov objected, giving 
as his reason that he had not had time to consider 
it. The Soviet Government finally agreed, how- 
ever, at the Council of Foreign Ministers’ meeting 
in New York, in the fall of 1946, to a United States 
proposal for the appointment of special Austrian 
Treaty Deputies. They reported to the Council 
of Foreign Ministers at their meeting held in Mos- 
cow in the spring of 1947. At that time consider- 
able progress was recorded. However, Soviet 
delaying tactics soon emerged and, despite many 
additional meetings of the Deputies, it was not 
until the Paris meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in 1949 that any further substantial 
progress was made toward the conclusion of the 
treaty. 

At that time the principal obstacle was the issue 
of so-called “German assets” in the Soviet Zone of 
Austria. These the Soviet Government had seized 
and operated for its own benefit, under the Pots- 
dam Agreement of 1945, which, while not permit- 
ting “reparations” to be exacted from Austria, 
made provision for the use of “German foreign 
assets” located in Eastern Austria as one of the 
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sources of reparations from Germany. These >. 
viet seizures comprised, in the main, oil and ship. 
ping properties and some 300 business anj 
industrial enterprises, control of which the Sovi¢ 
Government was unwilling to relinquish. Th 
Governments of the United States, the Unite; 
Kingdom, and France had, on their part, indicate 
a willingness to turn over to Austria all “Germa 
assets” in the Western Zones of Austria. 

The issue of German assets and other contro. 
versial issues appeared to have been resolved 4 
the Paris meeting, and the Foreign Ministers, in 
June 1949, directed the Treaty Deputies to resum 
their work promptly for the purpose of reaching 
agreement not later than September 1, 1949, o 
the draft treaty as a whole. On the question of 
German assets, the 1949 Foreign Ministers’ agree. 
ment provided for the relinquishment to Austria 
of all properties held or claimed as German assets, 
with the exception of oil and shipping properties 
which were to remain under Soviet control fora 
specific number of years. The Austrian Govern- 
ment would be required to pay $150 million to the 
Soviet Government, over a period of 6 years, 
for the properties it was to receive under this 
agreement. 

Despite persistent efforts on the part of the 
Governments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France to conclude a treaty on the 
basis of the 1949 agreement, these efforts failed 
because of Soviet insistence on writing into the 
treaty provisions which went beyond the terms of 
the 1949 agreement. By the end of 1949 agree. 
ment was finally reached on the German assets 
question and only five articles of the treaty re- 
mained unagreed. However, one excuse after an- 
other was used by Soviet representatives to delay 
final action on the treaty, and it became apparent 
that the Soviet Government was basically unwill- 





ing to grant Austria its promised freedom. It! 


was unwilling to withdraw its troops from Austria 
or to give up the benefits it had been deriving from 
the Austrian economy since 1945. At one point in 
the negotiations the Soviet Government prevented 
further progress by refusing to agree to an article 


in the draft treaty in the exact terms which it had | 


itself proposed. 

In an effort to break the deadlock over the nego- 
tiations and to provide Austria the freedom prom- 
ised in the Moscow Declaration of 1948, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States drafted and, with the 


concurrence of the Austrian Government and the | 
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Governments of the United Kingdom and France, 
submitted to the Soviet Government on March 13, 
1952, a short treaty of but eight articles (the long- 
draft State Treaty had contained more than 60 
Articles plus a number of annexes), providing in 
the simplest possible terms for the reestablishment 
of a free and independent Austrian State. This 
United States proposal included provisions for 
the relinquishment to Austria of all property, real 
and personal, of whatever description, held or 
claimed by the occupying powers as German assets 
or war booty in Austria. The Soviet Government 
refused to participate in any meetings or even to 
discuss the Austrian Treaty until this proposal 
had been withdrawn. In the hope of resuming 
negotiations, the Western Powers finally agreed 
to revert to the long-draft State Treaty, but the 
Soviet Government continued its refusal to 
negotiate. 

Austria submitted its case to the United Nations 
in the summer of 1952, and the response of that or- 
ganization was prompt and firm. By a resolution 
proposed by Brazil and adopted on December 20, 
1952, by a vote of 48-0 (the Soviet Union ab- 
stained), the United Nations General Assembly 
called upon the Governments concerned to make a 
renewed and urgent effort to terminate the occu- 
pation and restore Austria’s full sovereignty.* 
Despite the persistent efforts of the Govern- 
ments of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France, recorded in UNGA Document No. 
A/2798, November 22, 1954,° the Government of 
the Soviet Union continued unwilling to give 
serious consideration to the conclusion of the Aus- 
trian Treaty, and it was not until the meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers in Berlin in 1954 that the 
Soviet Government was willing to resume discus- 
sion of the question. 

Negotiations were renewed at Berlin, in Feb- 
ruary 1954, with Austrian participation.® The 
Soviet Foreign Minister raised insurmountable 
objections, however, to the conclusion of a treaty 
in terms which would have granted Austria its 
long-promised freedom. He continued to do so 
even though the Western Allies proposed accept- 
ance of the Soviet version of the then unagreed 
articles of the treaty, and despite the fact that 





*TIbid., Jan. 12, 1953, p. 68. é 

*Ibid., Dec. 13, 1954, p. 907. 

*For texts of statements and documents, see Foreign 
Ministers Meeting, Berlin Discussions, January 25-Feb- 
ruary 18, 1954, Department of State publication 5399. 
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Austria declared that it would exercise its freedom 
to follow a path of neutrality. In that connection 
I declared on behalf of the United States that such 
a free choice by Austria would be respected by the 
United States. Nevertheless, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister refused to agree to the withdrawal of the 
Soviet armed forces at any specified date and in- 
sisted upon the right to retain the Red Armies in 
Austria, after the treaty came into force, for a pe- 
riod that the Soviet Union could have indefinitely 
prolonged. 

The Soviet proposals were unacceptable to the 
Austrian Government or the Governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France. 
Therefore, the Berlin Conference adjourned with- 
out any constructive accomplishment with refer- 
ence to the Austrian State Treaty. 


Til 


At the conclusion of the Berlin Conference in 
1954, the attainment by Austria of its freedom was 
not foreseeable. The Austrian Treaty had been 
considered and discussed at 379 separate sessions 
of the Foreign Ministers, Treaty Commission, and 
Treaty Deputies, but the Soviet Government re- 
mained unwilling to fulfill the pledge which it had 
made in the Moscow Declaration of 1943, and Aus- 
tria continued to endure foreign occupation and 
exploitation. 

In 1955, a change of Soviet policy with respect 
to Austria occurred. The Soviet Government 
suddenly became willing to conclude an Austrian 
Treaty. Austrian Chancellor Raab, at Soviet in- 
vitation, visited Moscow in April of this year and 
the resultant Soviet-Austrian understanding, re- 
corded in a memorandum of agreement, dated 
April 15, 1955, provided the immediate impetus 
for agreement on the Austrian Treaty. The text 
of this memorandum is attached hereto. 

The cause of this change of policy on the part 
of the Soviet Government can only be conjectured. 
Certainly it is not without significance that this 
change coincided with assurance that the Paris 
pacts would be ratified, Western Europe consoli- 
dated, and a free and independent Federal Re- 
public of Germany brought into Nato. 

The reversal of Soviet policy regarding Austria 
is highly significant. It will involve the first with- 
drawal in Europe of Soviet troops from the for- 
ward positions which they occupied in 1945. Also, 
this liberation of Austria will open new frontiers 
of freedom with Czechoslovakia and with Hungary 
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and otherwise set an example which will stimulate 
the aspirations of other peoples for a freedom 
which has not yet been realized. 


IV 


The treaty herewith submitted is a much more 
satisfactory instrument than the draft treaty as 
it existed following the 1949 negotiations. Pro- 
visions of that draft which were either obsolete or 
in derogation of Austrian sovereignty were elim- 
inated during the final days of the negotiations in 
Vienna. 

The treaty calls for the ending of the occupa- 
tion and the reestablishment of Austria, within 
the borders as they existed on January 1, 1938, as 
a sovereign, independent, and democratic State. 
All occupation troops will be withdrawn within 90 
days after the coming into force of the treaty, 
and so far as possible not later than December 31, 
1955. The signatories of the treaty declare their 
intention to respect Austria’s independence and 
territorial integrity as established by the treaty. 
Anschluss with Germany is prohibited. 

In general, the treaty conforms to the principles 
put forward by the United States in the short 
treaty draft of 1952, in that it provides for a com- 
pletely free Austria, the constant objective of the 
Government of the United States. Under the 
terms of the treaty the Soviet Government will 
relinquish all control over the extensive oil and 
shipping properties, other business and industrial 
enterprises and agricultural lands which it now 
operates and controls in Austria. The Austrian 
Government has agreed to compensate the Soviet 
Government for the properties thus relinquished. 
Under the terms of the treaty and of the Soviet- 
Austrian memorandum of April 15, 1955, Austria 
will pay to the Soviet Government $150 million 
in goods over a period of 6 years for the return to 
Austrian contro] of German assets in Austria 
other than oil and shipping properties, 1 million 
tons of crude oil annually for a period of 10 years 
for the return of the oil properties, and $2 million 
for the return of the Danube Shipping Co. prop- 
erties in Eastern Austria. 

One article of the draft treaty (then known as 
art. 16) had given rise to apprehension that Soviet 
pressures would be exercised to compel the repatri- 
ation of displaced persons and refugees in Austria. 
The elimination of this article was requested by 
the Austrian Government, with the full support 
of the Governments of the United States, the 
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United Kingdom, and France. The Soviet Gov. 
ernment finally acquiesced in the deletion of this 
article. 

Limitations which would have been imposed 
upon the size of Austrian armed forces were re. 
moved from the treaty. The treaty thus leaves 
Austria free to devote her full capabilities to de. 
fense of her independence. 


Vv 


The Austrian Government has indicated an in- 
tention to declare its perpetual neutrality and not 
to join any military alliances or permit any mili- 
tary bases on its territory. It is anticipated that 
the Austrian declaration of neutrality will be 
given effect by constitutional action of the Aus- 
trian Parliament. The Austrian Government 
plans to seek international recognition of its 
neutral status. 

The Austrian Government has indicated its in- 
tention to defend Austrian neutrality with armed 
force. It does not plan or seek a demilitarized 
status but rather plans to be prepared to defend 
and preserve its newly won freedom by all the re- 
sources at its command. 

Those who have observed the conduct and de- 
meanor of the Austrian people during recent years 
can, I think, have little doubt that this present in- 
tention of the Austrian Government will become 
the permanent will of the Austrian people. They 
have shown a courage and steadfastness which is 
remarkable in the face of repeated disappoint- 
ments of their hopes. Despite, or perhaps be- 
cause of, the occupation of much of their land by 
the Soviet Union and despite intensive efforts by 
the Soviet Communists in developing a Com- 
munist Party in Austria, that party has never been 
able to rally more than 5 percent of the vote. De- 
spite the drain year after year of their economy by 
the Soviet exploiters, the Austrian people have 
courageously and skillfully rebuilt the economy 
which was left to them. They have never suc- 
cumbed to the temptation to accept a treaty which 
gave them less than genuine freedom and inde- 
pendence. This record enables one confidently to 
place faith in the resolution of the Austrian people 
to preserve their freedom and independence for 
the future. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister proposed in 
Vienna a four-power undertaking to respect and 
observe Austria’s intended declaration of neu- 
trality. I stated that the United States would 
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have no objection in principle to expressing an 
intention to respect Austria’s neutrality, as I had 
already said at Berlin in February 1954. Such 
respect is indeed enjoined upon us by the United 
Nations Charter. For example, article 2 (4) of 
the charter requires all members to refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state. However, I said that 
any final formulation of our position in this re- 
gard would have to be deferred pending action by 
the Austrian Parliament, at which time it will be 
possible to consider the form and content of the 
declaration. 

The Soviet-Austrian agreement of April 15, 
1955, referred to above, specifies a desire on the 
part of Austria for a guaranty by the Govern- 
ments of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the Soviet Union of the inviolability 
and integrity of Austria’s territory. This desire 
on the part of the Austrian Government is under- 
standable, but the Government of the United 
States has made no commitment with respect 
thereto. It should, moreover, be clearly under- 
stood that none of the signatory powers to the 
treaty conditioned the conclusion of the Austrian 
Treaty or the implementation thereof on a 
guaranty of Austria’s territorial integrity. 

The Senate of the United States would be fully 
informed and consulted with respect to any further 
developments in this connection. 


VI 

You will recall, Mr. President, that in your ad- 
dress before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors on April 16, 1953, you referred to the 
efforts made by the Government of the United 
States to speed conclusion of the Austrian Treaty 
and cited Soviet signature of the Austrian Treaty 
as one example of how the Soviet Government 
could attest by deeds the sincerity of its claimed 
peaceful purposes. The Austrian Treaty having 
now at last been signed, I cannot fail to express 
the hope that this is but the beginning and that the 
Soviet Government will, in other directions, join 
in making a real effort to find acceptable solutions 
for the many problems still requiring attention. 


VII 
I recommend, Mr. President, that you request 
early consideration by the Senate of this matter 
With a view to obtaining the advice and consent 
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of the Senate to the ratification of the Austrian 
State Treaty. Such action is, in my opinion, in 
the best interests of this Government. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN Foster DULLEs. 


SOVIET-AUSTRIAN AGREEMENT OF APRIL 15’ 
(Translation] 
MEMORANDUM 


CONCERNING THE RESULTS OF THE CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 
THE GOVERNMENT DELEGATION OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
AUSTRIA AND THE GOVERNMENT DELEGATION OF THE 
Soviet UNION 

I. 

In the course of conversations regarding the earliest 
conclusion of the Austrian State Treaty in Moscow from 
the 12th to the 15th of April 1955 agreement was reached 
between the Soviet and the Austrian delegations that, with 
regard to the declarations made by the members of the 
Soviet Government—the Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers and the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
U.S.S.R., V. M. Molotov, and the Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., A. I. Mikhoyan— 
Federal Chancellor Ing. Julius Raab, Vice Chancellor Dr. 
Adolf Schaerf, Foreign Minister Dr. h. c. Ing. Leopold 
Figl, State Secretary Dr. Bruno Kreisky in connection with 
the conclusion of the Austrian State Treaty will see to it 
that the following decisions and measures of the Austrian 
Federal Government are brought about. 


1.) In the sense of the declaration already given by 
Austria at the conference in Berlin in 1954 to join no 
military alliances and to permit no military bases on its 
territory, the Austrian Federal Government will make a 
declaration in a form which will obligate Austria inter- 
nationally to practice in perpetuity a neutrality of the type 
maintained by Switzerland. 

2.) The Austrian Federal Government will submit this 
Austrian declaration in accordance with the terms of the 
Federal Constitution to the Austrian Parliament for deci- 
sion immediately after ratification of the State Treaty. 

3.) The Federal Government will take all suitable steps 
to obtain international recognition for the declaration con- 
firmed by the Austrian Parliament. 

4.) The Austrian Federal Government will welcome a 
guarantee by the four great powers of the inviolability and 
integrity of the Austrian State Territory. 

5.) The Austrian Federal Government will seek to ob- 
tain from the Governments of France, Great Britain and 
the United States of America such a guarantee by the four 
great powers. 

6.) The Federal Government will, after return of Ger- 
man assets in the Soviet Zone of Occupation to Austria, 
take measures which will exclude a transfer of these assets 
to the possession of foreigners including juridical persons 
of private or public character. 


‘For text of communique issued on the same date, see 
BULLETIN of May 2, 1955, p. 734. 
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Furthermore, it will see to it that no discriminating 
measures will be taken against the employees of the 
former USIA concerns, of the concerns of the former 
Soviet mineral oil administration, the Corporation OROP, 
and of the DDSG. 

II. 

The Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers, V. M. 
Molotov and A. I. Mikhoyan, made the following declara- 
tion in the name of the Soviet Government with regard 
to the declarations of the Austrian Government delegation : 


1.) The Soviet Government is prepared to sign the 
Austrian State Treaty without delay. 

2.) The Soviet Government declares itself to be in agree- 
ment that all occupation troops of the four powers be 
withdrawn from Austria after the entry into force of the 
State Treaty, no later than on the 31st of December 1955. 

3.) The Soviet Government considers Articles 6, 11, 15, 
16-bis and 36 as obsolete or superfluous and is prepared to 
drop these Articles. It is prepared, moreover, to drop also 
Article 48-bis if Austria is simultaneously prepared to drop 
its demands against the Soviet Union for the so-called 
“civilian occupation costs”. It will support, moreover, the 
Austrian Government in its efforts to attain further pos- 
sible changes in the draft of the State Treaty, and will 
agree to such changes. However, agreement exists that the 
negotiations leading to the conclusion of the State Treaty 
between the four powers and Austria are not to be drawn 
out unnecessarily by proposals to change the Treaty. 

4.) The Soviet Government is prepared to recognize the 
declaration concerning the neutrality of Austria. 

5.) The Soviet Government is prepared to participate in 
a guarantee by the four powers of the inviolability and 
integrity of the Austrian State Territory—according to 
the model of Switzerland. 


III. 


As a result of the exchange of opinions which has taken 
place, the delegations have reached the following con- 
clusions : 


Concerning the Delivery of Goods to the U.S.S.R. in Com- 
pensation for the Value of Soviet Enterprises in Austria 
as Handed Over in Accordance With the Austrian State 
Treaty (Article 35) 


1.) The Soviet Government is prepared, in the sense of 
its pledge given at the Conference in Berlin in 1954, to 
accept Austrian goods in the equivalent of 150 million 
American dollars provided for in Article 35 as a lump 
sum; 

2.) The Soviet delegation takes note of the declaration 
of the Austrian delegation that the latter accepts as a 
basis the list of goods which it has received from the 
Soviet delegation, and in this connection specially au- 
thorized representatives of the Austrian Government will 
go to Moscow not later than the end of May of this year. 

3.) The Soviet Delegation also takes note of the dec- 
laration of the Austrian delegation that the Austrian 
Government will form a special commission which will 
concern itself with the terminal dates and quality of the 
shipments of goods to the Soviet Union, and specifically 
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in the agreed upon amounts for the lump sum of 150 mil. 
lion American dollars, that is 25 million American dollars 
annually. 

4.) The Austrian delegation has declared itself pre. 
pared to guarantee to representatives of the Soviet pur. 
chaser the possibility to carry out examinations upon 
receipt of the goods which are destined to be delivered to 
the Soviet Union on account of the above-named sun, 
It is agreed that the delivery of the goods should be free 
to the Austrian border and at world market prices. The 
prices and the amount of goods will be agreed upon by 
both parties annually three months before the beginning 
of each year. The Austrian National Bank will issue 
promissory notes to guarantee the above delivery of goods 
for the sum of 150 million American dollars indicated in 
the draft of the State Treaty. The promissory notes of 
the Austrian National Bank will be returned according to 
the liquidation of the sum by the delivery of goods. 


Concerning the Transfer to Austria of the Oil Enterprises 
Held by the U.S.S.R. in Austria 


1.) The Soviet delegation accepts the proposal of the 
Austrian delegation, according to which the Austrian 
Government in return for the oil fields and oil refineries 
held by the U.S.S.R. and transferred to Austria will pay 
the Soviet Union by delivery of crude oil to the extent 
of one million tons annually for a period of ten years, 
therefore a total of ten million tons. 

The Soviet Delegation takes note of the declaration 
of the Austrian delegation that the Austrian Government 
reserves the right to carry out deliveries of the aforemen- 
tioned quantity of crude oil to the Soviet Union also in 
shorter periods of time. The crude oil is to be delivered 
under the following conditions: delivered free to the Aus- 
trian border, duty and customs free. 


2.) The Austrian delegation has taken note of the | 
declaration of the Soviet delegation that the oil enter- | 
prises and oil fields transferred by the Soviet Union to 
Austria include also the refineries and the company for | 


marketing oil products (OROP). 


Concerning the Transfer to Austria of Assets of the 
Danube Steamship Company in Eastern Austria 


The Soviet side transfers to Austria all properties of 
the Danube Steamship Company, which are located in 
Eastern Austria, including the shipyard in Korneuburs, 
the ships and dock facilities, for which the Austrian Gov- 
ernment will pay simultaneously with the transfer the 
amount of two million American dollars to the Soviet 
Union. 


Concerning Trade Between the Soviet Union and Austria 


1.) Agreement was reached between the Soviet Union 
and Austria to conclude a trade treaty for a period of five 
years with an automatic extension as long as no termina- 
tion of the treaty is brought about by one of the parties. 

2.) Furthermore, agreement was reached that a treaty 
regarding the exchange of goods and payments betweel 
Austria and the Soviet Union be concluded for a period 
of five years, according to which the amount of goods is 
to be agreed upon annually. 
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Done in two copies, in the German and Russian lan- 
guages, of which both texts are of equal authenticity. 

In verification of the above this Memorandum is signed 
by 


For the Government Dele- For the Austrian Dele- 


gation of the Soviet gation: 
Union: J. RAAB 
V. M. Motorov A, SCHAERF 
A. I. MIKHOYAN L. FIe. 
B. KREISKY 


Moscow, 15 April 1955 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES! 


It is with gratification that I appear before this 
Committee in support of the President’s request 
that the Senate advise and consent to the ratifi- 
cation of the Austrian State Treaty. This treaty, 
signed on May 15, 1955, marks the ending of a 
long, hard trail. Austria’s independence was lost 
in 1938, 17 years ago. The restoration of that 
independence was one of the objectives for which 
United States forces fought in the Second World 
War. In 1943, 11 years ago, the Soviet Union 
pledged itself, with the United Kingdom and the 
United States, to make Austria free and independ- 
ent. France joined in that pledge. Since 1947, 
8 years ago, negotiations for an independence 
treaty have been carried on. 

The freedom of Austria has had to be won 
twice over—first on the battlefield and then 
through long years of diplomatic struggle in the 
“cold war.” 

In the 10 years that have elapsed since the con- 
clusion of World War II, the Austrian Govern- 
ment and people have fully demonstrated their 
ability to practice democracy as we know it. They 
have rejected the manifold lures of communism. 
They have displayed remarkable patience and 
steadfastness under a lengthy and onerous military 
occupation. The courage and determination of 
the Austrian people have been the indispensable 
basic circumstance which finally enabled the 
United Kingdom, France, and the United States 
to bring about this treaty. 

My report of May 27 to the President, which he 
in turn has transmitted to the Senate, gives in 
some detail an analysis of the treaty. Therefore, 
I shall today touch only briefly on the high 
points I believe to be of significance to your 
deliberations. 





*Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on June 10 (press release 338). 
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It may be well first to recall the tortuous history 
of the treaty. The four occupying powers noted 
in 1943 that Austria was the first victim of Hitler’s 
imperialism and agreed that she should be rees- 
tablished as a free and independent nation. There 
was no reason why that intention should not have 
been carried out promptly, and indeed by the time 
of the 1947 Moscow meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers it appeared that early agree- 
ment on a liberating treaty was possible. As in 
so many other fields, however, it soon became ap- 
parent that the Soviet Union had other intentions. 
The hopes of the Austrians and the three Western 
Powers were raised and dashed in 1947 and again 
in 1949. Throughout 8 years, approximately 400 
four-power meetings were held at various levels. 
The Western Powers made every effort to conclude 
the treaty, but the Soviets, time after time, found 
new and irrelevant excuses for refusing agree- 
ment. 

In the meantime the Soviet armed forces re- 
mained in strength in Eastern Austria, and there 
was intensive Soviet exploitation of the East 
Austrian economy. All of this was a severe bur- 
den for the Austrian people throughout the period 
to which I refer. Removals of capital equipment 
were particularly heavy in the early years, and 
the Austrians were denied the benefits of their 
oil and Danube shipping properties as well as 
some 300 business and industrial enterprises. 

In 1952 the United Nations took cognizance of 
the situation and adopted a resolution calling upon 
the four powers to terminate the occupation and 
restore Austria’s independence as the four powers 
had agreed to do in the Moscow Declaration of 
1943. But the Soviet Union ignored that resolu- 
tion. 


‘Berlin Conference 


At the Berlin Conference in February 1954 the 
Austrian Government and the three Western 
Powers dramatized Soviet perversity when they 
went to the length of offering to accept the Soviet 
versions of the only five articles that then re- 
mained unagreed in the draft treaty. The Soviet 
Foreign Minister, however, insisted upon his new 
demand that Soviet military occupation should 
continue indefinitely. That would have made a 
mockery of the treaty. These new Soviet condi- 
tions were refused by Austria. 

In April of this year the Soviet Government 
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suddenly altered its policy toward an Austrian 
treaty. That reversal coincided with the Western 
European parliamentary actions which assured 
the coming into force of the Paris Accords for 
restoring sovereignty to the Federal Republic of 
Germany, creating Western European Union, and 
bringing the Federal Republic into Nato. At 
that juncture the Soviet Government invited the 
Austrian Government to send representatives to 
Moscow. After exchanges of views with the three 
Western Powers the invitation was accepted. 

It led to an understanding embodied in a memo- 
randum of agreement dated April 15, 1955, which 
you have before you as an attachment to the Presi- 
dent’s message to the Senate, dated June 1, 1955. 
The Moscow agreement was the first positive indi- 
cation that the Soviet attitude toward the treaty 
had changed and that it would be possible to 
realize a treaty which would bring about the with- 
drawal of Soviet armed forces to the East, their 
first retreat in Europe since 1945. 

Final negotiations held at Vienna during the 
first half of May made it possible to obtain a 
treaty which, in major respects, is a more just and 
satisfactory document than the draft treaty as it 
stood from 1949 until the recent negotiations in 
Vienna. These Vienna negotiations were a model 
of Western unity in action, and the results are 
notable. Special recognition is due to Ambassa- 
dor Llewellyn Thompson and his associates who 
comprised the United States delegation at Vienna 
during the concluding negotiations. 

The Western Powers and the Austrian Govern- 
ment negotiated with the Soviet representatives 
on the basis of the principle that provisions that 
were either obsolete or that might in any serious 
way qualify Austria’s sovereignty should be re- 
moved from the treaty. Also, account was taken 
of the Austrian Government’s announced inten- 
tion of assuming voluntarily a neutral status after 
her sovereignty was restored. It was thus im- 
portant that the treaty should neither provide 
special opportunities for other nations to inter- 
fere in Austrian affairs nor render Austria in- 
capable of defending and maintaining its inde- 
pendence and neutrality. 

Briefly, here are some of the important ways in 
which the treaty was changed during 2 weeks of 
intensive negotiation : 


The so-called “war guilt” clause in the preamble 
was removed. 
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The draft article concerning displaced persons 
and refugees formerly known as article 16 was 
deleted. Much concern had been voiced about it 
here and abroad, and it contained provision for 
Soviet activities inconsistent with Austria’s status 
of independence. 

The Austrian intention to adopt a neutral status 
also made inappropriate several of the military 
clauses as they had stood in prior years. Those 
clauses would have limited Austrian military 
forces so as to have made difficult an effective 
defense of a neutral Austria. 

The terms of the draft treaty provided in former 
article 35, now 22, that the Soviet Government 
would retain for up to 30 years most of the valu- 
able Austrian oil properties and would own in 
perpetuity Austrian Danube shipping with its 
docks. At Moscow in April the Soviets offered 
to restore these properties to Austria for payments 
of 10 million tons of oil over a period of 10 years 
and $2 million, respectively. However, the Soviet 
representative at the Vienna negotiations refused 
to modify article 35 correspondingly. Thus, so 
far as the treaty was concerned, the Soviet Gov- 


right to undertake an economic reoccupation of 
Austria on the basis of the treaty provisions after 
the treaty had entered into force. That danger 
seemed to me so great that, on May 10, 1955, I in- 
formed Ambassador Thompson that I would not 
come to Vienna to sign the treaty unless some way 
could be found to eliminate the risk. At the last 


the Soviet Government agreed to incorporate by | 


reference in the treaty (article 22) the Moscow 
economic accord. This reference also covers the 
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Moscow provision that Austria’s payment to the | 
Soviet Union of $150 million over 6 years for | 


German assets other than the oil and shipping 
properties may be discharged in terms of Austrian 
goods. 

With these and other changes, it is possible for 


acme gear gemowr = 


me to say with complete assurance that the treaty | 
/ neu 


that the President has submitted will, when rati- 


fied, make good its title, which reads “The State 


Treaty for the Reestablishment of an Independent | P 
' afte 


and Democratic Austria.” The treaty provides 


for the ending of the occupation within 90 days | 
after the treaty comes into force and the reestab- | 
lishment of Austria within its borders as they | 


existed on January 1, 1938. The signatories de- | 


clare their intention to respect Austria’s independ- | the 
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ence and territorial integrity, and Anschluss with 
Germany is prohibited. The treaty also contains 
provision for the restoration of legal rights and 
interests in Austria of the United Nations and 
their nationals and for return of the property as 
itnow exists. National treatment is provided for 
incase of war damage. Another article provides 
that Austria will make restoration or provide com- 
pensation to victims of nazism, who were largely 
those of Jewish faith. 


Neutrality 


As I reported to the President, the Austrian 
Government has indicated its intention to declare 
its perpetual neutrality and not to join any mili- 
tary alliances or permit any foreign military bases 
on its territory. The Austrian Parliament has by 
unanimous vote passed a resolution to that effect, 
calling upon the Government to submit a consti- 
tutional Jaw, which I am informed will be acted 
on by the Parliament after the treaty has entered 
into force and the occupation troops have been 
withdrawn, so that the act will be that of a fully 
sovereign nation. 

At that time the Austrian Government will call 
upon the governments with which it has diplo- 
matic relations to signify that they will respect 
that neutrality. The Soviet Government has sug- 
gested that the four former occupying powers 
make a joint declaration that they will respect 


_ and observe the neutrality which Austria will have 


chosen for herself. The executive branch sees no 


_ objection in principle, as such action would in 


essence be merely a concrete application of the 
general undertakings which the United States has 
already given by the United Nations Charter to 
respect the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of other peoples (article 1 (2) ) and 
to refrain from the threat or use of force against 
the political independence of any state (article 2 
(4)). It would also be consistent with the tradi- 
tional attitude of the United States toward other 
neutral nations. The exact form in which the 
United States would make its intention known is, 
I believe, best left to a later date, that is, until 
after the Austrian request has actually been made. 

It is important, I believe, to note that the Aus- 
trian Government has indicated its intention to 
Taise a substantial armed force and its resolve to 
defend its independence and neutrality with all 
the resources at its command. The steadfast and 
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courageous behavior of the Austrian people dur- 
ing the years of occupation gives every reason for 
confidence that the Austrian people and Govern- 
ment will hold to that intention. 

The Soviet-Austrian memorandum of under- 
standing agreed at Moscow on April 15 includes 
a statement that for its part Austria will request 
a guaranty by the United States, United King- 
dom, France, and the Soviet Union of the invio- 
lability and integrity of Austria’s territory, and 
the Soviet Union has in the same memorandum ex- 
pressed its willingness to grant such a guaranty. 
No proposal of this nature has been put forward 
as yet. When and if it is, the administration, 
aware of our constitutional provisions, would of 
course consult the Senate on any action that would 
seem appropriate for the United States to take. 
I should add that none of the parties to the treaty 
has made the ratification or implementation of the 
treaty dependent on a guaranty of Austria’s ter- 
ritorial integrity. 

Both houses of the Austrian Parliament have 
this week voted unanimously to ratify the State 
Treaty, and it has been signed by the President of 
the Austrian Republic. 

I wish to associate myself with the President in 
urging that the Senate take early and favorable 
action with respect to the Austrian State Treaty, 
which, when it comes into force, will fulfill at 
last the Moscow Declaration of 1943. This result 
has been one for which the United States Gov- 
ernment has long labored and toward which my 
predecessors in office, Secretaries Marshall and 
Acheson, made.contributions which deserve to be 
recognized. President Eisenhower stated in his 
speech of April 16, 1953, and the United States 
Government has repeated on numerous occasions 
since, that Soviet agreement to the Austrian 
treaty, fulfilling the Moscow Declaration of 19438, 
would be considered a significant deed, as distinct 
from words. It may open the way to further co- 
operation to fulfill other wartime pledges. It is 
the hope of the President and myself that the 
United States will complete its ratification proc- 
esses promptly and prior to the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the Heads of Government of the “Big Four.” 
We hope that this will be done by a Senate vote 
which will evidence anew our own Nation’s dedi- 
cation to the lofty goals which were proclaimed 
during World War ITI and our determination to 
do all that peacefully lies within our power to 
achieve those goals. . 
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Second Session of Advisory Committee 
on Atomic Energy Conference 


U.N. press release dated May 27 


Following is the text of a communique issued 
at the conclusion of meetings of the Advisory 
Committee on the International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy in Paris. 


The Advisory Committee on the International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy has been meeting in Paris during the week 
of 23 May to discuss arrangements for the Inter- 
national Conference which will take place in 
Geneva from 8 to 20 August 1955. 

This Conference is being convoked under a 
unanimous resolution of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. Invitations to participate 
in it have been extended to the 84 states members 
of the United Nations or of the specialized agen- 
cies. It will provide an opportunity for a posi- 
tive exchange of information and views on the 
following general subjects: the need for a new 
power source and the role of nuclear energy in 
meeting this need ; the building of a nuclear energy 
enterprise including experience with existing 
nuclear energy power plants (reactors); health 
and safety aspects of nuclear energy; production 
of isotopes and their use in technology, industry, 
medicine, biology and agriculture. 

To discuss the above subjects the Conference will 
hold plenary sessions followed by three parallel 
series of technical sessions dealing with reactors 
and reactor physics, reactor chemistry technology 
and metallurgy, and use of isotopes in biology, 
medicine and industry. 

The Conference will not discuss the establish- 
ment of an international atomic energy agency. 
This agency is at present the subject of negotia- 
tions through normal diplomatic channels. 

The meeting of the Advisory Committee was 
under the chairmanship of the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, Mr. Hammarskjold, and 
was attended by the following members: Profes- 
sor Costa Ribeiro, Brazil; Dr. Keys, Canada; Dr. 
Goldschmidt, France; Dr. Bhabha, India; Pro- 


* For a communique issued on Jan. 28, 1955, at the con- 
clusion of the first session of the Advisory Committee, 
see BULLETIN of Feb. 21, 1955, p. 314; for an announce- 
ment of U.S. plans for participation in the Conference, see 
ibid., Mar. 14, 1955, p. 444. 
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fessor Skobeltzyn, USSR; Sir John Cockcroft, 
United Kingdom; Dr. Rabi, United States. 

Professor Walter G. Whitman, Confereng 
Secretary-General, Ilya Tchernychev, Under-Sec. 
retary of the United Nations, and Dr. Viktor 
Vavilov, Deputy Conference Secretary-General, 
also attended the meeting. 

After hearing a comprehensive report on prep- 
arations for the Conference, the meeting has been 
especially concerned with principles and proce. 
dures for effective organization of the sessions and 
for selection of papers for oral presentation at the 
Conference. In view of the considerable amount 
of materiai presented by governments to the Con- 
ference these principles and procedures have as- 
sumed a great importance in assuring that most 
effective use is made of the time available. The 
Committee advised on appointment of a panel of 
qualified scientists to select papers to be presented 
orally to the Conference, as called for in the Con- 
ference rules of procedure. This panel will start 
work immediately in New York. 

The Committee also gave its views on selection 
and appointment of officers of the Conference and 
in particular of Chairmen of the various sessions. 
It also considered in detail the program of eve- 
ning lectures by distinguished scientists which are 
intended to deal with basic sciences related to 
atomic energy. 

The Committee has also been consulted ona 
number of questions related to arrangements for 
the Conference. 


Call for Cooperation on 
Egyptian-Israeli Question 
U.S./U.N. press release 2166 dated June 7 


Following is the text of a letter addressed to 


the members of the Security Council by Ambas- | 


sador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., in his capacity & 
President of the Security Council for the month 


of June. 
JUNE 7, 1955. 


Excertency: As President of the Security| 
Council this month it is incumbent upon me to) 
bring to the attention of the members of the Coun 


cil my concern over the situation created by the 
continued incidents along the Gaza Demarcation 
Line and the difficulties which are being encoul- 


tered by the Chief of Staff of the United Nations, 
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Truce Supervision Organization [Maj. Gen. 
E. L. M. Burns] in carrying out the Council’s 
unanimous resolution of March 30, 1955.1. You 
will recall that this resolution called upon the 
Governments of Egypt and Israel to cooperate 
with the Chief of Staff with regard to his pro- 
posals directed toward preservation of security in 
that area. 

It is to be hoped that the Security Council reso- 
lution will be implemented promptly with the full 
cooperation of the Governments of Egypt and 
Israel. If this hope is not realized, however, and 
General Burns does not receive the full coopera- 
tion of the parties concerned, it may be necessary 
to call a meeting of the Council for the specific 
purpose of considering the status of the imple- 
mentation of the resolution of March 30 and such 
further assistance and support to the Chief of 
Staff as may be necessary. 

This letter is being addressed to each member 
of the Security Council. Copies are being sent to 
the representatives of Egypt and Israel and the 
Secretary-General. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Inter-American Commission of Women 


The Department of State announced on May 28 
(press release 302) that Mrs. Frances M. Lee, U.S. 
delegate to the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, will be assisted by Mrs. Gladys F. Barber, 
wife of the Counselor of the U.S. Embassy at 
Bogota, Colombia, and Mrs. Felisa Rincon Gau- 
tier, City Manager of San Juan, Puerto Rico, as 
alternate delegates at the 10th Assembly of the 
Commission at San Juan, May 29-June 18. 

The Inter-American Commission of Women is 
a specialized organization of the Organization of 
American States. It was created pursuant to a 
resolution of the 6th International Conference of 
American States at Habana in 1928. The Com- 
mission consists of one delegate from each of the 
21 American Republics. It is an organization 
dedicated to the attainment of civil, political, eco- 
nomic, and social rights for all women of the 
American Republics. Its present chairman is Se- 





* BULLETIN of Apr. 18, 1955, p. 661. 
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flora Concepcién Leyes de Chavez, representative 
of Paraguay on the Commission. 

Items on the agenda for discussion at the 10th 
Assembly include (1) report of the chairman of 
the Inter-American Commission of Women; (2) 
economic and social status of women; (3) legisla- 
tion relative to the education of women, together 
with statistics on primary, vocational, secondary, 
and university education; (4) conventions on the 
nationality of married women, on the granting of 
civil rights to women, and on the granting of po- 
litical rights to women; (5) women in public of- 
fice for the period 1953-1954; and (6) report of 
the United Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

The 9th Assembly of the Commission was held 
at Asuncion, Paraguay, in September 1953. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


Economic and Social Council 


Commission on Human Rights. Activities of Various 
Organs of the United Nations in Connexion with the 
Right of Asylum. BE/CN.4/713, February 21, 1955. 17 
pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Report of the Division 
of Narcotic Drugs for the Period 15 March to 31 
December 1954. E/CN.7/289, February 21, 1955. 61 
pp. mimeo. 

Freedom of Information. The Problem of Protecting 
Sources of Information of News Personnel. Study by 
the Secretary-General. E/2693, February 23, 1955. 32 
pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Human Rights. Notes on the Provisional 
Agenda and Documentation for the Eleventh Session of 
the Commission on Human Rights. E/CN.4/INE.7, 
February 24, 1955. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. 
Evolution and Functioning of Development Corpora- 
tions. Working paper by the Secretary-General. 
E/2690, February 28, 1955. 81 pp. mimeo. 

Social Commission. Financing of Housing and Com- 
munity Improvement Programmes. Report by the Sec- 
retary-General. B/CN.5/307, March 7, 1955. 100 pp. 
mimeo. 

Social Commission. International Definition and Meas- 
urement of Standards and Levels of Living. Comments 
on the Report of the Committee of Experts on Inter- 
national Definition and Measurement of Standards and 
Levels of Living. E/CN.6/302, March 7, 1955. 42 pp. 
mimeo. 

Economie Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Processes and Problems of Industrialization. List of 
Subjects for Further Study. Memorandum by the Sec- 
retary-General. E/2689, March 8, 1955. 6 pp. mimeo. 


1Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 











““Atoms for Peace’? Agreements With 
Brazil and Colombia 


The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of State issued joint announcements 
on May 31 that proposed agreements had been in- 
itialed that day with Brazil and Colombia for 
cooperation in research in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy... These agreements culminate 
negotiations during which Brazil and Colombia 
were offered participation in President Eisen- 
hower’s “Atoms for Peace” program. 

At the initialing ceremonies Brazil was repre- 
sented by Ambassador Joao Carlos Muniz, Colom- 
bia by Ambassador Eduardo Zuleta-Angel, and 
the United States by the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Lewis L. Strauss, and the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, Henry F. Holland. 

Under the proposed agreements the Govern- 
ments of Brazil and Colombia will receive 
information as to the design, construction, 
and operation of research reactors and their 
use as research, development, and engineering 
tools. It is contemplated that private American 
citizens and organizations would be authorized to 
supply appropriate equipment and services to 
these governments or to authorized private per- 
sons under their jurisdiction. 

The proposed agreements further provide that 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission will lease to 
each of these governments up to six kilograms 
(13.2 pounds) of contained U-235 in uranium en- 
riched up to a maximum of 20 percent U-235. The 





*For an announcement of the initialing of a similar 
agreement with Turkey, the first of its kind proposed 
under the provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
(Public Law 703, 88d Cong.), see BULLETIN of May 23, 
1955, p. 865. 

The Department of State announced on June 2 (press 
release 309) the initialing of a similar proposed agreement 
with Lebanon. On June 3 the AEc and the State Depart- 
ment (press release 315) made a joint announcement of an 
agreement with Israel. Joint announcements were issued 
on June 7 concerning agreements with Argentina (press 
release 323), Italy (press release 324), and Spain (press 
release 325). On June 10 agreements with Denmark 
(press release 336) and Switzerland were initialed. 
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recipient countries assume responsibility for using 
and safeguarding the fissionable material in ae. 
cordance with the terms of the proposed agreg. 
ments. The agreements provide for the exchang 
of unclassified information in the research reactor 
field, related health and safety problems and m 
the use of radioactive isotopes in physical and 
biological research, medical therapy, agricultur, 
and industry. 

Looking to the future, the agreements expreg 
the hope and expectation of the parties that thes 
initial agreements for cooperation will lead to con. 
sideration of further cooperation in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

These proposed agreements will enable the co. 
operating nations to acquire in their own countrie 
valuable training and experience in nuclear science 
and engineering for the development of peacefiul 
uses of atomic energy, including civilian nuclear 
power within the framework of the “Atoms for 
Peace” program. 

Under the provisions of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 certain procedural steps must be taken 
by the executive and legislative branches of the 
United States before the agreements may be signed 
and entered into force.? 


Investment Guaranty Agreement 
With Pakistan 
The Department of State announced on May 


25 (press release 293) that the United States and 
Pakistan on that date signed an agreement which 





provides U.S. Government guaranties for Ameri-| 
can private investments in business enterprises in| 
Pakistan. The agreement was effected at Wash-| 
ington by an exchange of notes between George 
V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of State for Near) 
Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs, and 
Syed Amjad Ali, Ambassador of Pakistan. 
Pakistan is the 25th country to cooperate in 
the private investment guaranty program, which| 
was established in 1948 and extended in subse-| 
quent mutual security legislation. The agreement,| 
designed to encourage a U.S. private enterpris| 
contribution toward the economic strength of} 
Pakistan, provides for guaranties to Americal} 
investors against loss from inconvertibility of for-| 


*For text of pertinent section of Public Law 703, se) 
ibid., p. 865. ; 
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eign currency earnings into dollars or from 
expropriation. 

The United States plans to draw the attention 
of U.S. business to opportunities for investment 
and development in Pakistan and is prepared to 
consider making guaranties to any person of new 
investments for the establishment, expansion, 
modernization or development of enterprises in 
that country. The U.S. investment guaranties 
are administered by the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, but all guaranteed investments must 
be approved by both the U.S. and Pakistan Gov- 
ernments. There will be no interference in the 
operation of the businesses involved, however. 

It is anticipated that not only will U.S. capital 
be enlisted for Pakistan’s aid, but American tech- 
nical and managerial skills as well. Investments 
may be in cash, materials and equipment, patents, 
processes and techniques, or services. 

Pakistan, on its part, has already announced 
new measures designed to encourage foreign in- 
vestment, including guaranties covering the re- 
patriation of capital investment, equitable 
compensation in the event of nationalization, and 
permission for foreign capital to hold up to 60 
percent of the total investment in enterprises other 
than public utilities. In addition, the Pakistan 
Ministry of Industries has established a Business 
Facilities and Information Bureau which is 
equipped to provide necessary information on in- 
vestment conditions and facilities. 

Other countries cooperating in the U.S. private 
investment guaranty program are: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Republic of China, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Ecuador, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Peru, the Philippines, 
Portugal, Spain, Thailand, Turkey (convertibil- 
ity only), the United Kingdom (convertibility 
only), and Yugoslavia. 


U.S. and Guatemala Open Talks on 
Military Assistance Agreement 
Press release 339 dated June 10 


The Departments of State and Defense an- 
nounced on June 10 that negotiations were being 
initiated that day, in Guatemala City, with the 
Government of Guatemala, looking toward the 
conclusion of a bilateral military assistance agree- 
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ment between the United States and Guatemala. 

Negotiations are being carried out in keeping 
with the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance and the planning of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board and under terms of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, which authorized a program 
of military grant assistance for Latin America. 

Similar negotiations have led to the conclusion 
of military assistance agreements with 11 other 
American Republics for the mutual defense ot the 
hemisphere. 


Renewal of Educational Exchange 
Agreement With Austria 
Press release 318 dated June 6 


The United States and Austria on June 6 re- 
newed for a second 5-year period an educational 
exchange agreement under the Fulbright Act. 
The two Governments, represented respectively 
by the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires, James K. Penfield, 
and Austrian Foreign Minister Dr. Leopold Fig], 
exchanged notes in a brief ceremony in the Aus- 
trian Chancery at Vienna. 

Under the agreement up to $250,000 in Amer- 
ican-owned schillings will be spent annually for 
the next 5 years to finance travel of Austrians to 
the United States for study, teaching, lecturing, 
or advanced research and to pay travel and main- 
tenance costs for Americans to go to Austria for 
similar purposes. 

Nearly 800 exchanges have taken place during 
the past 5 years under the original agreement. 

In presenting the American note proposing ex- 
tension of the original agreement, Mr. Penfield 
noted that worldwide Fulbright exchange agree- 
ments, using funds resulting from the sale of U.S. 
surplus property abroad, “have brought Ameri- 
eans and people of other nations closer together.” 
“Tt is with deep satisfaction,” he went on to say, 
“that we welcome the renewal today for another 
5 years of the Fulbright agreement between the 
United States and Austria. May it symbolize the 
good and friendly relations which the United 
States expects to enjoy with a free and independ- 
ent Austria.” 

Dr. Fig], in handing Mr. Penfield the Austrian 
acceptance of the extension, conveyed his official 
thanks “for the American support of this cultural 
exchange program.” “With special pleasure and 
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satisfaction,” he said, “we take cognizance of the 
fact that the majority of the grantees were young 
students who frequently were given their first op- 
portunity to study in a foreign country and thus 


broaden their horizons. This fact, I believe, is 
especially significant, because nothing, it would 
appear to me, is more important in today’s world 
than to strengthen the spirit of international soli- 
darity. How better could this be achieved than 
through a program which gives the outstanding 
individuals of our two countries—who tomorrow 
will bear the political responsibilities—an oppor- 
tunity to get to know and understand each other.” 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 

Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954." 
Accession deposited: Canada, June 1, 1955. 

Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954.’ 
Accession deposited: Canada, June 1, 1955. 


Trade and Commerce 
International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Dated 
at Geneva November 7, 1952.7 
Accession deposited: Netherlands (for Realm in Europe, 
Surinam, the Netherlands Antilles and Netherlands 
New Guinea), May 3, 1955. 


Weather 

Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 
Accession deposited: Laos, June 1, 1955. 


BILATERAL 


Canada 

Agreement on the establishment and operation of a dis- 
tant early warning system, with annex. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Washington May 5, 1955. Entered 
into force May 5, 1955. 


Cuba 


Agreement extending agreement for a United States 
naval mission to Cuba of August 28, 1951, as extended 
(TIAS 2310 and 2836). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Washington May 3 and 17, 1955. Entered into force 
May 17, 1955. 


EI Salvador 


Agreement amending the agreement for a cooperative pro- 
ductivity program of August 31, 1954, and providing 
financial contributions therefor. Signed at San Sal- 
bye’ December 30, 1954. Entered into force December 

, 1954. 


Finland 


Surplus agricultural commodities agreement, with ex- 
change of notes. Signed at Helsinki May 6, 1955. En-. 
tered into force May 6, 1955. 


* Not in force. 
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Italy 

Surplus agricultural commodities agreement, with ex. 
change of notes. Signed at Rome May 23, 1955. Ep. 
tered into force May 23, 1955. 


Japan 

Agreement on agricultural commodities, with agreed off. 
cial minutes and exchange of notes. Signed at Tokyo 
May 31, 1955. Enters into force upon receipt by the 
United States of notification by Japan that the agree 
ment has been approved by Japan in accordance with 
its legal procedures. 

Agreement providing for interim measures to implement 
certain purposes of the agreement on agricultural com. 
modities of May 31, 1955, pending the entry into force 
of the latter agreement. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Tokyo May 31, 1955. Entered into force May 31, 
1955. 


Netherlands 


Agreement concerning a special program of facilities as. 
sistance pursuant to the mutual defense assistance 
agreement of January 27, 1950 (TIAS 2015). Effected 
by exchange of notes at The Hague April 29, 1955. En- 
tered into force provisionally April 29, 1955; enters into 
force definitively on the date that the United States is 
notified that constitutional approval by the Netherlands 
has been obtained. 


Peru 


Agreement extending the cooperative health program 
agreement of September 22 and 25, 1950 (TIAS 2162). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Lima February 23 
and March 22, 1955. Entered into force April 5, 1955 
(the date ._ signature of an operational extension 
agreement). 


Turkey 


Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington June 10, 1955. Entered 
into force June 10, 1955. 


Venezuela 


Agreement embodying and approving the operational 
agreement of March 2, 1955, extending the agreement 
for a cooperative health program of February 18, 19438 
(57 Stat. 1126), as amended, and providing for financial 
contributions therefor. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Caracas March 21 and April 23, 1955. Entered into 
force April 238, 1955. 





PUBLICATIONS 








“The United States and 
Germany: 1945-1955”’ 


Press release 305 dated June 1 

The story of the shaping of American policy 
toward Germany during the 10 years which cul- 
minated in Germany’s return to the community 
of free nations is told officially for the first time 


in “The United States and Germany : 1945-1955,”? | 





* Department of State publication 5827, for sale by the | 
e ) 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., 25 cents. 
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a 56-page illustrated pamphlet released on June 1 
by the Department of State. 

Ways and means of attaining U.S. goals in Ger- 
many have changed since 1945, the booklet notes, 
“but so have we changed, and so has Germany, 
and so has the world.” To appreciate the sig- 
nificance of this change, it continues, “it is neces- 
sary to look back to the beginning of the postwar 
decade and note the factors that have influenced 
our course.” 

Much of the story is appropriately concerned 
with the important developments of 1954-55. Of 
these the document says: “The events of the past 
year more than any other have tested the validity 
of our policy. In spite of obstacles and reverses, 
our policy for Germany has achieved in a decade 
what we once believed would require a full gener- 
ation. A new Germany, risen from the ruins of 
Nazi Germany, has reached the status of well- 
earned sovereignty and acceptance as an equal into 
the partnership of free nations.” 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25 D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Health, Welfare and Housing—Cooperative Program in 
Panama. TIAS 2898. Pub. 53894. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Panama, amending agreement of February 26, 1951.— 
Signed at Panama City June 19, 1953. Entered into force 
June 19, 1953. 


Defense, Loan of Aircraft Carrier to France. TIAS 2907. 
Pub. 5422. 5pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
France. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington 
September 2, 1953. Entered into force September 2, 1953. 


Mutual Defense Assistance, Purchase of Equipment and 
Materials for Internal Police Use. TIAS 2911. Pub. 
5676. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Washington November 23, 1953. Entered into 
force November 23, 1953. 


Passport Visa Fees. TIAS 2913. Pub. 5397. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
India. Exchange of notes—Dated at New Delhi July 19 
and August 11, 1948. Entered into force August 11, 1948. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 2914. Pub. 5398. 3 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Norway, amending agreement of January 27, 1950, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Dated at Oslo August 21, 
1952. Entered into force August 21, 1952. 
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Friendship, Commerce and Consular Rights. TIAS 2972. 
Pub. 5742. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, modifying Treaty of De- 
cember 8, 1923, as amended. Exchange of notes—Signed 
at Washington June 2, 1953. Entered into force June 2, 
1953. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 2976. Pub. 5531. 7 
pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Pakistan. Signed at Karachi May 19, 1954. Entered into 
force May 19, 1954. 


North Atlantic Treaty, Status of North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, National Representatives and Interna- 
tional Staff. TIAS 2992. Pub. 5559. 25 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement, with Extract from Summary Record, between 
the United States of America and Other Governments— 
Signed at Ottawa September 20, 1951; Extract signed 
December 12, 1951. Entered into force May 18, 1954. 
And Agreement between the United States of America and 
the North Atlantic Council—Signed at London September 
29, 1951. 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 1954. Pub. 5735. 
International Organization and Conference Series III, 
108. 178 pp. 55¢. 


This report, covering fiscal year 1954, is the seventh an- 
nual report by the United States to the United Nations 
pursuant to article 88 of the United Nations Charter, on 
the administration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. The previous reports in the series were pub- 
lished by the Department of the Navy, 1948 to 1951, and 
the Department of the Interior, 1952 and 1953. The ma- 
terial for the present report was furnished by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department of the Navy. 















































Convention Relating to Reorganization of International 
Courts of Tangier Zone. TIAS 2893. Pub. 5391. 48 
pp. 20¢. 


Adherence by the United States to the convention relat- 
ing to reorganization of international courts of Tangier 
Zone—dated at Tangier November 10, 1952. Entered into 
force July 8, 1953. 


Loan to United Kingdom for Development of Certain 
Port Facilities in Kenya and Tanganyika—Under Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, as amended. TIAS 2908. Pub. 
5471. 16 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Exchange of letters—Signed at London June 26, 1953. 
Entered into force June 26, 1953. 


Establishment of Revolving Loan Fund in Uganda Pro- 
tectorate and in Tanganyika—Under Economic Coopera- 
tion Agreement of July 6, 1948, as Amended. TIAS 2909. 
Pub. 5472. Spp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Ex- 
change of letters—Signed at London June 24, 1953. En- 
tered into force June 24, 1953. 


Economic Cooperation. TIAS 2910. Pub.5782. 3pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Iceland. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Reykjavik October 9, 1952, 
and October 1, 1953. Entered into force October 1, 1953. 


Relief Supplies and Packages for India—Applicatien of 
July 9, 1951 Agreement to Administrative Supplies and 
Equipment. TIAS 2918. Pub. 5418. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and India. Ex- 
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change of notes—Signed at Washington October 17, 1951, 
and March 26, 1952. Entered into force March 26, 1952. 


Relief Supplies and Packages for India—Duty-Free 
Entry and Free Inland Transportation. TIAS 2919. 
Pub. 5419. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and India, renew- 
ing agreement of July 9, 1951. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at New Delhi August 25-26 and 27, 1952. En- 
tered into force August 27, 1952; operative retroactively 
June 30, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation—Agricultural Development and 
Improvement Program. TIAS 2921. Pub. 5424. 4 


pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Iraq. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Baghdad November 19, 1951, 
and March 18, 1952. Entered into force March 18, 1952. 


Joint United States-Canadian Committee on Trade and 
Economic Affairs. TIAS 2922. Pub. 5429. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington November 12, 
1953. Entered into force November 12, 1953. 


German Red Cross Hospital in Korea. TIAS 2924. Pub. 


5444. 13 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany—Signed at Washington February 
12, 1954. Entered into force February 12, 1954. 


Oil Shale Study in Brazil. TIAS 2926. Pub. 5441. 6 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil, modi- 
fying and extending agreement of August 16, 1950, as 
modified and extended. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Rio de Janeiro August 8 and 11, and October 31, 1953. 
Entered into force October 31, 1953; operative retro- 
actively July 1, 1953. 


Mexican Agricultural Workers. 
4 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico, pro- 
visionally extending agreement of August 11, 1951, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington 
December 30 and 31, 1953. Entered into force December 
31, 1953. 


Air Force Mission to Chile. 
4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Chile, extending 
and amending agreement of February 15, 1951. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington September 9, 
1953, and March 15, 1954. Entered into force March 15, 
1954; operative retroactively February 15, 1954. 


Enlistment of Philippine Citizens in the United States 
Navy. TIAS 2931. Pub. 5456. 5pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Republic of 
the Philippines. Exchange of notes—Signed at Manila 
November 18 and December 13, 1952. Entered into force 
December 13, 1952. And exchange of notes—Signed at 
Manila February 17 and March 9, 1953. 


Military Aviation Mission to El Salvador. 
Pub. 5462. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and El Salvador, 
extending agreement of August 19, 1947. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at San Salvador December 2, 1953, and 
March 11, 1954. Entered into force March 11, 1954; op- 
erative retroactively December 31, 1953. 


TIAS 2936. Pub. 


TIAS 2928. Pub. 5446. 


TIAS 2929. Pub. 5447. 


TIAS 2933. 


Military Bases in the Philippines. 
5473. 2pp. 5¢. 
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Agreement between the United States and the Republic 
of the Philippines, amending agreement of December 29, 
1952. Exchange of notes—signed at Manila January 15 
and February 9, 1953. Entered into force February 9, 
1953. 


Education, Cooperative Program in Bolivia, Additional 
Financial Contributions. TIAS 29388. Pub. 5475. 5 


pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Bolivia. Hx. 


change of notes—Signed at La Paz January 17 and Feb. 
ruary 28, 1952. Entered into force February 28, 1952. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 6-12 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to June 6 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 281 of May 23, 
293 of May 25, 301 of May 27, 302 of May 28, 304 of 
May 31, and 305 and 306 of June 1. 

No. Date Subject 

317 6/6 Dulles: “Recent Achievements of U.S. 
Foreign Policy.” 

Exchange agreement with Austria. 
Educational exchange. 

Conference on American Studies. 
Time and place of 4-power meeting. 
Otto Nathan passport case. 

Atomic agreement with Argentina. 
Atomic agreement with Italy. 

Atomic agreement with Spain. 

ICJ application in plane case. 
Japanese tariff negotiations. 

Dulles: Heads of Government meeting. 
Lyon appointment. 

Jones sworn in as Ambassador to 
Liberia. 

Japan’s accession to GATT. 

Program for Adenauer visit. 

Tariff concessions to Switzerland. 
Restrictions on Rumanian officials. 
Chapin sworn in as Ambassador to 
Iran. 

Atomic agreement with Denmark. 
Tariff concessions to Cuba under 
GATT. 

Dulles: testimony on Austrian treaty. 
U.S.-Guatemalan negotiations for mili- 
tary aid. 

Dulles: message to René Mayer. 
Educational exchange. 
U.S.-Netherlands discussions. 
Foreign Relations volume. 
Resignation of Edward W. Allen. 
Dulles: “Patriotism and the American 

Tradition.” 


318 6/6 
*319 6/6 
7320 6/6 
321 6/6 
7822 6/6 
*323 6/7 
*324 6/7 
*325 6/7 
7326 6/7 
*327 6/7 
328 6/7 
7329 6/8 
*330 6/8 


7331 6/9 
*332 6/9 
7333 6/9 
$334 6/9 
*335 6/9 


*336 
7337 


6/10 
6/10 


338 6/10 
339 6/10 


340 6/10 
*341 6/10 
342 6/10 
7343 6/10 
*344 6/10 
7345 6/12 





*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Foreign Relations of the United States . . . 


The basic source of information on 
U.S. diplomatic history 


1938, Volume Il, The British Commonwealth, 
Europe, Near East and Africa 


Material in this volume deals with bilateral relations between 
the United States and the countries of the British Common- 
wealth, Europe, Near East, and Africa. 


Topics treated in this volume are largely commercial in 
nature. These include the negotiation of trade agreements 
with the United Kingdom, Canada, and Czechoslovakia and 
preliminary discussions or negotiations for such agreements 
with Australia, Ireland, Belgium, Norway, Portugal, Iran, and 
Turkey. The key agreement of the program was that with 
the British ; and, while negotiations were characterized by hard 
bargaining, Secretary of State Cordell Hull envisaged the 
agreement “primarily as a powerful initiative to help rectify 
the present unstable political and economic situation every- 
where” (p. 41). 


Other topics of major importance concern the interest of 
the United States in the welfare of the Jews in Germany, Italy, 
Poland, and Rumania and in settlement of the Palestine 
question. 

Copies of this publication may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $4 each. 





Please send me copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1938, Volume II, The British Commonwealth, Europe, Near East and 
Africa. 


Street Address: 
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